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THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


PURE HONEY WANTED. | 


Highest Market Price will be paid for Comb 
nd Extracted Honey. Address 


Ss. H. STEVENS, 


Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 | North 6th- st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Zell’s 





150, 000 artic le Ss, , 3,000 
engravings and 18 
splendid maps. The 
BEST BOOK of universal 
knowledge in the lan- 
vuage. Now in course 


ENCYCLOPEDIA -. No 
of publication, SPrkECI- 


New Revised Edition. Jue N with map sent for 


AGENTS WANTE D.pnc, Chas. B. DAVIS & Co., 


B PRINTINGPRESSES ae $170.30 
‘ A | =@SENDIO CTS.TO @& 
WA. EDWARDS,3 6CHURCHSINEWYORK. 


NWR ARs 
‘sepém 


~ ‘The Italian Bee Co. 


DISSOLUTION.—-Mrs. Fllen S. Tupper’s 
connection with the Italian Bee Company ter- 
minated February 26, 1876. The business of 
the Company has been assigned to the man- 
agement of the undersigned. Mrs, Tupper 
leaves no accounts, and full particulars upon 
all incomplete business sent to her or the 
Company is desired immediately. 

. E. ROCK WOOD, 











mayly 


Manager. 

March Ist, 1876. 

In our Price List for 1876, we offer Queens, 
Nuclei and Full Colonies; Honey Extractors, 
“Our Own,” and others, “Our Own" Dollar 
Hive, simple and complete; “Bees an@ their 
Management,” by Mrs. Tupper; Seeds of 
Honey Plants, and all othe Apiarian sup- 
plies. 

Our Queens are raised from IMPORTED Mo- 
THERs of undoubted purity. They are tested 
and warranted. 

Send name for price list, ete. Send ques- 
tions with stamp, and we will freely answer 
them 

Always address The Italian Bee Co., 
J. E. ROCK WOOD, Manager. Logan, Iowa. 
apriy 


To Bee-Keepers ! 


The undersigned has made arrangements 
with A. H. Hart, of this place, for the intro- 
duction to the attention of bee-keepers of his 


CELEBRATED 


HIGH-PRESSURE HIVE. 


To those fully acquainted with the merits of 
this hive no word of praise need be uttered. 
We challenge the scrutiny and criticism of 
practical bee-men. ‘fo such as wish to know 
all about Mr. Hart’s Hive and his method of 
conducting his apiary for profit, I would say 
send me word that the bee-men of your vicin- 
ity wish to become familiar with the subject, 
and I will try and make an appointment to 
meet you for that purpose. 

R. Z. MASON, 
Appleton, Wis. 


_ Aug. 19, 1876. 


$55 2 $7 


ta, Maine. 


a n Week to A Agents, Samples 
free. P.O. VICKERY, Augus- 
novly 
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FINN? s 


POROUS 


‘Double-Walled Bee Hive, 


Winters Safely on Summer Stands. 


| It has Been in Use 5 Years and 
gives Universal Satisfaction. 


Satisfaction guaranteed on a fair trial of two 
years, or money refunded. 

Farm right $6. Right and one hive $10. In 
any township where the hive has not been in- 
troduced, we will sell one hive and right for $6, 
with the privilege of Farm Rights at wholesale 
prices. Circular of testimonials free. Agents 
wanted. For recommendations, see AMER 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for Dec, , 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 

Clyde, Jasper Co., 


FEEDER! 


Rev. W. FE. Hamilton’s Patent Feeder is the 
best in use. Every bee-keeper who has ever 
seen it, uses it. Feeds in any weather, thick 
orthin feed Never wears out, leaks feed, nor 
drowns bees. 

Individual State and County rights for sale, 

Sample by mail, 69 cts.; per doz. by express, 
$2.00. Give the size of top bar of your frame. 

Address Rev. W. E. HAMILTON, 
augly Plum Hollow, 


augtf lowa, 


She i 
ire 


Tor wa, 
= a's BEST in use, 
re by mail 37> cents, 
C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
Sproat: Brook. N.Y, 
Coleraine, Fri wie Co., Mass. 
Queens, direct from the best district in Italy. 
Persons purchasing 
from me will get what they bargain for. 
febtf Send for cire ula urs. 
Books for Bee- Keepers, 
Langstroth on the Hive ar and Honey Bee..$2 
1 
3 anual of Bee-keeping, A. J. Cook.... 
Vol. I. Amer, Bee Journal, 1861, bound,. 


7 OT i. 
t Circular tree. Address 
> itl 
Thirteen years experience in propagating 
QUEENS OR SWARMS 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping. 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870. 


King’s Bee. Keepers’ Text-Book, m0, 
Bee-keepers’ Guide, (Kretehmer) 
Bees and their Management. 
A Manual of Bee- Keeping, by —_ Hunter 1 
Artificial Swarming, by A. G. Hi 
Darrah’s Poulterer’s Guide. 
Address all orders to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, C HIC: AGO, I 


BRADSHAW & WAIT, 
Cuicaco STEAM SYRUP REFINED 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Honey,MapleSyrup,é 
Choice White Honey Wanted. 
Nos. 17 & 19 MICHIGAN AVE., 


apriyr CHICAGO, I 








A New Year's Present ! 


-o——_— 


Dear FRIEND:— 

The time for which you have paid 
for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
EXPIRES with the number for this 
month. 


In order to secure prompt payment for 
the coming year, we have concluded to 
make a 


New Year's Present 


to every one who sends us $2.00 for the 
year 1877, before December 81st, 1876. 


The present will be one of 


EMERSONS BINDERS, 


made expressly for binding a volume of 
‘THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
will be sent by mail, postpaid. 


Of course all who can will send at 
once and secure this Binder, 


Yours Respectfully, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


























1876. 


1876. 
REV. A..SALISBURY, 
CAMARGO, 


DOUGLAS CoUNTY, ILLINOIs8, 




















will furnish 


Italian Queens, 


OR 
FULL COLONIES OF 
BEES. 


All Tested Pure, 


BRED FROM IMPORTED MOTHERS. 
Reserved Queens, sent out in 
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Apriland May $ 4.00 

June and July. isdn s pemaee we 3.00 

? August and Septembe r.. a 

? Sin cawesscussandaasans ane phe 1,50 

a Full Colonies...... 12.00 
; mar76m1Sp } 








HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square ) :) Honey y Jé ars, ? gross $6.00 
Two 





















8.00 
One 958 _ “flint glass * 8.50 
Two ” e we - * 
Corks for 1 and 2 fb jars per gross 5 
Tin Foil Caps “ 24 — ee “is 1,20 
Labels for - ” = =» ” 75 
1,000 Labels, address printed to order, .... 5.00 
One-qt. 





Fruit Jars (Mason’s Pat.) @ gross 17.00 

Labels for same 65 

A thousand Labels for same, 
printed to order 





address 





‘3 Uncapping Kniv es, as gor od as any, eac b.. me) 
¥ per doz. 4.50 
im Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel. 13.50 
Ba “* peck 3.50 
4 a es | eee 40 





LANGSTROTH’S BEE--HIVES, 








‘ Straw Mats. Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, 
a etc., at reasonable rates. 
For further particulars address, 
4 CHAS. F. MU TH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
fea — ———EE 
q 20, 000 AGENTS WANTED ! 






TO CANVASS FOR 
AND 
MAGAZINES, 


AQQ PAPERS xssszixes 


ed at Club Rates for single copies. Book and 
other agents can act without interfering with 
present business. Good pay,easy work. 

C. W. BENNETT, Gen’! Agent, Quincy, Mich. 
sep4m 


























Honey Wanted. 


Will pay cash for nice Comb and Extracted 
Honey, or sell on commission. 





























BEES, HIVES, AND APIARIAN SUPPLIES | 
for sale cheap at 
BARNUM BROS. & CO., New Honey Depot, 
112 & 114 East N.Y. St., 














septf 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
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BARNES’ PATENT 
— Machinery! 


CIRCULAR and 

SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for 
eneral heavy and light rip- 
ping. Lathes, &e. These 
machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. 
It will pay every bee-keeper 
4 tosend for our 48 page Illus- 
trated Catalogue, 


W. F. & JUHN BARNFS, 
Rockford. Winne bago C 0., ios 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! I 


Made Entirely of Metal. 
NO WooD ABOUT THER. 


PRICES, $8.50 to $10.00, 






junely 





Cir-ulars with directions for 
application. 





use on 


In Ordering, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 

Please be sure to give length of top bar, 
width of frame just under top bar, and dis- 
tance from bottom of bottom bar to top of top 
bar. 

As we have procured the machinery for 
making every psrton our own premises, we 
can supply Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth 
etc., etc. Bearings, Stubs’ Steel— Boxes, self- 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Rufus Morgan, 


OLD FORT, N. CAROLINA. 


A few surplus Queens will be 
sold this season at $3 each for 
Tested, and $1 jor Untested 
ones. 

Orders filled in rotation and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address RUFUS MORGAN 

Old Fort, N. Caroiina. 


oiling. 








julyly i ae 
Advice to Beginners. 


Beginners ia bee-culture, who desire to read 
up in the literature of bee-keeping,are earnest- 
ly advised to obtain the first Volume of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. This volume is 
worth five timesits price to any intelligent 
bee-keeper. It containsa full elucidation of 
acientific bee- keeping, including the best 
statement extant of the celebrated Dzierzon 
theory. These articles run through all the 
numbers, and are from the pen of the Baron 
of Berlepsch. We have a few copies to dispose 
of at the following low prices: in cloth boards, 
$1.25; in paper covers, $1.00, postpaid. 

Many of our best apiarists say they would 
not sell their back volumes of THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for ten times the sum they cost, 
if they could not replace them. They are ex- 
ceedingly valuable alike to beginners and 
more advanced apiarists. 
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FOR SALE. 


I offer JO Stands of Bees for sale, mostly 
Italians,at reasonable rates; also apiarian fix- 
tures. Any one wishing to go into the busi- 
ness in this section will do well to correspond 
with me. Good home market for honey es- 
tablished. Reason for selling—too much 
other business on hand to give them the 
proper attention. Address, P.C. TRUMAN, 
decemp Harlan, Shelby Co., Iowa. 


HAVING SUCCEEDED 


better than ever in our Importations, we 
will, next spring, sell our 


Colonies and Queens 


greatly reduced prices. 
Send for Circular to 


CH. DADANT & SON, Ill. 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES 


For 1877, at 
BOTTOM PRICES. 


Also other 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Rates, 


Hamilton, 





Address 


a. Br SEUBE ET. 


Fulton, or Garden Plain, 
Whiteside Co., Ill. 


Italian Queen Bees 
FOR 1877. 


I shall breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very low. Circulars 
sent free. Address D. P. MYERS. 

West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 


dec3m 





aplly 


THE ALLEY SMOKER. _ 


This Smoker has been in use for i8 years. It 
is light, and is held between the teeth while 
the hands are at liberty. Hundreds of bee- 
keepers have them. Price 50 cents, by mail. 

H. ALLEY, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 





Adapted to all sections of the Country. 
THE 


New Jersey Agriculturist, 


A plain, practical, 8-page Monthly devoted 
to the Farming, Gardening and Household in- 
terests, Fruits, Flowers, Greenhouse, Window 
and In-door Gardening. Tells when and hew 
to plant, Hints for each month, ete. 

Only 50 cts. per year. Sample copies on 
receipt of stamp. Address 


NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURIST, 
20 Hiram St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Liberal cash pay to Agents; also a cash 
premium for the largest list of subscribers. 
dec2m 


‘THREE IN ONE ! 


THE FARMER’S JOURNAL, FARMER'S STOCK 
JOURNAL, and the IOWA FINE STOCK GAZETTE 
are now consolidated, making by far the best 
and most widely-circulated journal in the 
West. It is now published under the name 
of the 


Western Stock Journal and Farmer 


and contains 32 beautifully- printed pages 
each month, at only $1.50 per year. This low 
price, with the combined lists of consolidated 
journals, has given ita THREE TIMEs greater 
circulation than any like journal in Iowa, 
consequently the best advertising medium. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy with terms to 
agents, etc. 

WESTERN STOCK 
dec3m 


JOURNAL CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


J. C. WHITEFORD & CO., 


DEALER IN 


HONEY AND BEESWAX, 


231 RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


febly — 





My annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1877 will be ready by January 
and sent free to all who apply. Customers of 
last season need not write forit. I offer one 
of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any seed house in America,a 
large portion of which were grown on my six 
seed farms. Printed directions for cultivation 
on every package. All seed sold from my es- 
tablishment warranted to be both fresh and 
true to name; so far, that shall it prove other- 
wise I will refill the order gratis. As the orig- 
inal introducer of the Hubbard and Marble 
head Squashes, tho Marblehead Cabbages, and 
a score of other new vegetables, 1 invite the 
patronage of all who are anxious to haye 
their seed fresh,true, and of the very best 
strain. NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maas. 
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AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO BEE CULTURE. 








VOL. XII. 


The Centennial Honey Show. 


It is not very flattering to the bee-keepers 
of the United States to say that the only ex- 
hibits of honey at the Centennial, were 
those of Capt. J. E. Hetherington, of Cherry 
Valley, N. Y., and Mr. J. S. Harbison, of 
San Diego, California. 

The Cherry Valley apiary, of Capt. Heth- 
erington, made a fine display of excellent 
white clover comb and extracted honey and 
beautiful cakes of wax. 

The exhibit of California honey, from Mr. 
Harbison’s apiary, was tastefully arranged 
ina neat case, containing beautiful speci- 
mens of comb honey. 

With the display of “California Produce” 
by Mr. Joseph Newman, we noticed some 
comb honey, also from the apiary of Mr. 
Harbison. 

The largest display of apiarian supplies 
was that of Messrs. George Neighbour & 
Sons, 149 Regent St., London, England. It 
comprised their cottage hive, observatory 
hive, cottage frame-hive, divisional super, 
sectional boxes, feeders, wax guides and 
plates for making them. 

An examination of these was very inter- 
esting to one familiar with our American 
inventions. The ‘Cottage hive” is of rustic 
appearance, and neatly made of straw, 
strengthened with hoops, fitting closely to 
the wood. It is a two-story observatory 
hive. It has three windows in the lower 
story, with a thermometer to indicate the 
temperature; showing the bee-keeper when 
to open the three entrances to the upper 
story, over which there are three large bell 
glasses to be filled with surplus. The up- 
per story fits over these glasses and may 
readily be removed for inspection. The 
bottom board is hinged to the lower story. 

The “frame hive” has movable frames 
fitted with staples to keep them at regular 
distances, resting on a zine ledge above. 

The “‘frame unicomb hive” is a novelty 
which must be seen to be appreciated. It 
is constructed with glass sides (for observa- 
tion) and protected with Venetian blinds. 

The “divisional super’ is very much the 
same as our sectional boxes. It contains 7 
sections or frames; the entrance being 
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through perforations in a sheet of zine, 
large enough to admit workers, but not the 
queen or drones. 

The other things exhibited by this enter- 
prising firm were well worth the attention 
of bee men, but we cannot further particu- 
larize. 

In other parts of the building we noticed 
the following: 

A model of the Dzierzon-Belepsch obser- 
vatory hive, containing frames. 

The “‘ Centennial bee hive” of Dr. Wor- 
rell, West Chester, Pa.; a double-story 
observatory hive, with iron frames. 

The “Champion bee hive” of C. E. Bost, 
of Davidson College, N.C. It is a peculiar 
invention, and one not easily described. 

C.C. Van Deusen, Sprout Brook, N. Y., 
exhibited his bee-feeder and other apiarian 
supplies. 

R. R. Murphy, Fulton, [ll., had his ex- 
tractor on exhibition, as well as F. M. 
Chapman, Morrison, Ill. These are prac- 
tically the same machine. 

A. C. Attwood, of London, Ontario, also 
exhibited his Canadian extractor. 

C. F. Lane, of Koshkonong, Wis., made a 
good display of the seeds of honey-produc- 
ing plants and trees, as well as field, flower, 
tree, grass, and other vegetable seeds. His 
is said to be the largest establishment of 
the kind in the world. 

East of the Agricultural building, we 
noticed D. Latchaw’s ‘‘Union-section exten- 
sion hive,” which contained a strong colony 
of Italians. Mr. L. was “on the spot’ ma- 
nipulating this colony and showing the ad- 
vantages claimed for this hive. The frames 
are the hive proper, having closely-fitting 
sides and observatory ends. A close in- 
spection of any part of the hive being readi- 
ly made at any moment, it is fully under 
the control of the bee-keeper. 

On the last day of our visit to the Centen- 
nial we were to have met friend Andrews, 
of Columbia, Tenn., and with him and 
friend Coe together, inspect Coe’s apiary— 
but alas for all human ealeculations, through 
a misunderstanding about the place of 
meeting we did not find one another, and so 
did not examine the House Apiary. As 
friend Coe has already giyen our readers a 
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description of it, and will further supple- 
ment it with details of results, it is not nec- 
essary here to refer to it further. One 
thing, however, should be mentioned. Mr. 
Coe has had it on the ground ever since the 
opening of the Centennial, and has exhibit- 
ed it to hundreds who otherwise never 
would have had an opportunity of examin- 
ing such a thing. 

While at the Centennial we met many 
bee-keepers from almost every part of the 
Union, and made many very pleasant 
acquaintances, and trust that next year we 
shall renew these acquaintances as well as 
make more new ones. 

To Mr. Coe, THE AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, as well as many bee-keepers, would 
render thanks for favors and kind atten- 
tions. “So mote it be.” 

sliced legate ithaca 

E. GALLUP, who for years wrote largely 
for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, asa 
contributor,»writes us as follows: “I am 
now out of the bee business entirely; not 
because it did ngg pay, nor because I did 
not like the buSihexs; but because I have 
gone into another business that occupies 
my entire time.” 

o> @& oe 

("The Centennial Show, in the langu- 
age of all visitors, was simply immense; 
creditable alike to the thousands of exhibi- 
tors and the youthful American Republic. 
As our readers have seen detailed accounts 
in other papers devoted to ‘“‘news,” we shall 
not take up our valuable space to speak of 
it further than our branch of industry is 
interested. 

- ee @ oe 

(ae As the P. O. Department now refuse 
to exchange stamps our friends will please 
not send stamps of higher denomination 
than three cents each. Ones, twos or threes 
are always acceptable for amounts less than 
one dollar. For one dollar and over send 
bank bills, postal order, or draft. Don’t 
send ‘checks’ on country banks, as these 
cost us 25 cents each to get into currency. 

seccssac acide amenticienincence 

(G8 Several valuable communications in- 
tended for the present number are crowded 
out by the report of the National Conven- 
tion and the prize essays. All will appear 
in the January number. This will explain 
to ALL correspondents the cause of delay. 

a —_> -- <-> -- 

{os A special arrangement has just been 
consummated, by which we can supply the 
following for 1877: 


A. B. J. and Novice’s Gleanings for $2.25. 
A. B. J. and King’s Muguzine for $2.75. 
All three for $4.00. 


CALLERs.— B. Stover, Winnebago Co., 
Ill.; he has 130 hives, and reports an excel- 
lent yield and increase. T. 8S. Bull, Por- 
ter Co., Ind., has 400 colonies, and has had a 
large yield and found ready sale at satisfac- 
tory prices. He winters in the cellar of his 
workshop, gives fresh air to it often, and 
has not lost a colony for several years.- 
W. J. Ronald, Louisa Co., Lowa, called with 
a frame and honey box, but as we were 
away at the Centennial Convention we did 
not see him. He promises, however, to 
send samples to this office.——C. Kendig, 
Dupage Co., Ill.; had 40 swarms in the 
spring; has 70 now and has taken 2,000 Ibs. 
of honey, mostly comb. He winters suc- 
cessfully in a cellar, well ventilated and so 
made that changes of weather cannot affect 
it—Henry King of Kalamazoo Co., Mich., 
has 25 swarms from 6 in the spring; though 
he has paid but little attention to them, he 
has received a fair amount of surplus.- 
We had an interesting visit from James 
Heddon. To say that he is returning to old 
box hives is not strictly ‘“‘the truth.” His 
hobby is a peculiar hive, something like the 
British “‘bar hive,” and is more easily ma- 
nipulated than most persons imagine. Friend 
Heddon will test it and report, and if he 
succeeds in showing less expense and more 
profit, he will deserve the thanks of all bee- 
keepers. F. Grabbe, who was located in 
Wilmette, in this county, has gone to Louis- 
iana with his bees, in the interest, we un- 
derstand, of a gentleman of this city, who 
contemplates establishing a large apiary 
there, under the supervision of friend 
Grabbe. Miss S. L. Vail, of Keokuk 
Co., lowa;. who has 75 stocks from 47 in the 
spring, besides 700 tbs. comb and 300 ths. of 
extracted honey, and reports a good season. 
—-F. M. Chapman, Morrison, I[ll.; he has 
now only 50 colonies, having run his apiary 
for increase this year, and found for ita 
ready sale. His bees are in good order; he 
winters ina repository built expressly for 
them. 

















_—— - +o ec — 

(as In this number we publish the four 
essays that were read before the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention at Philadelphia. 
The first (by Prof. A. J. Cook) obtained the 
prize offered. A careful reading of them 
all will benefit those who seek light on this 
all-important subject. 


7: eee — —_ 
(8"We have received an interesting re- 
port of the proceedings of the German and 
Austrian Bee-Keepers’ Convention from R. 
Mayerhoffer, Esq., editor of the Bienen- 
| vater in Prague, Austria. It will appear in 
| the January number. 
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Our Hxchanges. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE-CULTURE, 





In our last issue we stated that Novice in- 
tended to winter his bees out of doors. 
“Chaff” is his hobby now. He gives the 
following as his method of 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


“a frosty morning is an excellent time to 
remove a set of section boxes and put on 
the chaff cushions. Approach the hive 
quietly,and get your screw-driver under the 
case of sections, or the ag story contain- 
ing them, and with a quick movement you 
can snap all attachments, and get the boxes 
off before a bee has waked up; but now 
comes the time for action. Have your 
sheet of duck in readiness, and before a bee 
can get to the side of the hive, have the 
cloth tucked closely down all round; put on 
your cushion, then the cover, and you are 
allright. If it is an upper story, you can 
put it back, or another, before you put in 
the cushion, be sure that you get it all fixed 
before the bees have time to boil out. They 
will very likely gather out at the entrance, 
but don’t insult their dignity by walking 
before them, and all will be well. If you 
are clumsy, and do not get things fixed ex- 
peditiously, you may find hybrids rather 
worse in frosty weather than at any other 
time. In fixing our old standard or long 
hive, we took too much time, and all hands 
waked up to such an extent that they took 
entire possession of the  corn-popper 
smoker, and_came at us like a very young 
hail storm. Many of the yellow stocks, will 
hardly stir, when we raise off a whole set of 
section boxes.” 


Novice also gives the 
method of 
PREPARING BEES FOR SHIPMENT. 


following as his 


Be sure the colony has old, strong combs, 
not too heavy with honey; the great bulk 
of stores should be near the top bars. If 
the combs are all right without breaking 
the fastenings made by the bees, all the 
better, and you have then only to make the 
frames secure as they are. We prefer push- 
ing sticks, sawed to the right length and 
thickness, between the end bars of the 
frames; this makes all solid and secure,and 
yet the sticks can be pulled out without re- 
moving the combs. Lay another piece 
across the frames at each end, and fasten it 
with serews, and the hive will be safe, even 
if it should be thrown upside down. If the 
hive has a portico, cover it with wire cloth 
and let the bees get outin it if they wish; 
if it has none, cover the frames with wire- 
cloth, and fasten the cover a little open. If 
the weather is warm, and the colony very 
strong, it will be safer to allow them to 
leave their combs and cluster in an upper 
story, but ordinary colonies in cool weather 
may be simply confined with wire cloth. 
The surface of wire cloth must be large 
enough so they cannot pack densely over it, 
or they will be ruined. We have many 
times seen them, when released, crawl out 
of their hives in every direction in the dirt, 
completely demoralized; from insufticient 
ventilation.” 


LARGE AND GOOD CROP OF HONEY. 


J.S. Hill, Mount Healthy, O., Las a honey 
crop this year of 10,000 Ibs. He commenced 
in the spring with, [ believe, 84 stands. He 
raised also 6,000 tbs. of machine extracted 
honey, as nice as anybody has, and you 
know we feel a little proud of the quality of 
the honey raised in this part of the country. 
I bought all of his honey, and I am sure I 
have never before seen as nice a lot of comb 
honey as Hill’s. There was about 3,800 tbs. 
in combs weighing from 1 to 1% tbs. each. 
Every comb in the lot was perfect and sep- 
arate from the rest; it is a model lot of 
comb honey, and it would do you good to 
look at it.—C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O. 


MOONS’ BEE WORLD. 





CARNIOLIAN BEES. 

Ch. Dadant says he received his expected 
shipment of Carniolian bees, but only three 
were received alive. He describes them as 
follows: 


“These queens are as dark as common 
queens, With some narrow strips of dark 
leather color. But they are very large. 
Generally after a long Journey the queens 
are small. The Carniolian are as big as 
good laying queens, of course it is to be pre- 
sumed that they will enlarge when rested 
and laying. The size explains the great 
fecundity attributed to these queens. Yet 
it is to be regretted that they are so dark, 
for their color will prevent their introduc- 
tion among the lovers of yellow bees. These 
bees are received for experiments and not 
introduced for sale.” 


BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE. 


The November number has among other 
things the following advice, by the Rev. J. 
W. Shearer, for 

STARTING AN APIARY. 

“A novice in the business should never 
attempt to start on a large scale. He should 
begin with not more than three hives, and 
increase these as his knowledge and experi- 
ence increases, by swarming and by pro- 
curing from abroad, if thought desirable 
after two years experience. The easies 
way to get a start is to secure a swarm from 
some neighbor. 

A first swarm is always to be preferred, 
and if possible from a hive which was 
known to have swarmed the last year, for 
then the old queen will be in her second 
year, vigorous and at her best. A small, 
ate second swarm should be passed by in 
purchasing. Arrange the frames 1% inch 
from centre to centre, tilt the hive forward 
at an angle of 20 or 25 deg., and they will be 
almost certain to build straight on the 
comb-guides. If an old hive is purchased 
let it be a heavy one in the spring with 
straight comb coming entirely down to the 
bottom of the hive. Carry it home in your 
arms or in aspring wagon. Remove it very 
early in the morning or late in the evening 
when all the bees have returned home, that 
none be lost. Blow a little smoke under it, 
reverse, cover with a piece of cloth which 
may be fastened by tacking a string around 
it or strips on the ends, place it on straw in 
a wagon with the comb running lengthwise 
the vehicle, drive slowly home and there is 
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no danger. Handle carefully, and transfer 
into a movable comb hive, and you are 
ready to study the mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing. Sometimes a start is obtained more 
easily by taking on shares from a neighbor 
who already has them in improved hives. 
They should always be moved at least a 
mile else many will return to the old stand 
and be lost. Sometimes bees may be cap- 
tured from the wood by alluring into an 
empty hive, entrapping and furnishing a 
queen as — described. Hives may be 
increased having nuclei with fertile 
queens in ° e fall and extra combs filled 
from strong colonies, and increasing to the 
proper size by “‘ taking up” hives for your 
neighbors who work on the old plan, and 
uniting them with the nuclei in the manner 
heretofore recommended. Be car ful to in- 
sert combs having pollen into each hive 
thus made.” 





J.P. Bruck, our popular friend and _ presi- 
dent of the county bee-keepers’ association, 
is still at the Los Angeles hotel, in our city, 
in quite feeble health. Mr. Bruck has done 
much for the advancement of the apicultur- 
al interest in this portion of the State, and 
we trust that he may be spared for many 
years of usefulness in the hive of industry. 
—Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald. 


© u vz 


Pointe Coupee, La., Oct. 30, 1876.—“*Nice 
and warm weather, and bees gathering 
honey from aster.” W. B. Rusu. 

Fairfield Co., Conn., . Nov. 18, 1876.—**My 
bees have yielded 1, 000 Ths. of comb and ex- 
tracted honey this season, besides increas- 
ing from 23 to 34 colonies. They are now 
all in good ‘condition for winter.” 

S. W. STEVENS. 








Letter Box. 





Santa Clara Co., Cal., Nov. 1, 1876.—“‘I use 
the Langstroth hive with shallow frame, 7 
inches deep. The honey-producing season 
in this = of California has been very 
good; [ have taken from 3 swarms 670 Ths. 
of extracted honey, and could have taken 
100 Ibs. more; have increased to 9. Lost by 
fire in the first season 17 swarms.” 

S. S. BUTLER. 


Hamilton, Ontario, io, Nov. 13, 1876.—** This 
has been a grand year for honey in this sec- 
tion. I have extracted, on an average, 100 
Ibs. per hive, and my bees are in splendid 

order for winter, with 40 ths. each, more 
honey than they will use in my cellar this 
winter.’ 

“T was much disappointed when arriving 
at the Centennial on the 6th of Oct. to find 
an industry so important as that of bee- 
keeping so poorly represented, But had I 
not been called away on the 22nd, I might 
have seen more, as the 25th was the day for 
a special show. The show of honey in 
small glass boxes was grand, from Capt. 
Heatherington of N. Y.; and Mr. Coe’s Bee 
House, which I am not yet convinced is 
much improvement, though Mr. Coe takes 
great pleasure in showing ‘all its good quali- 
ties, and any other information in the busi- 
ness. Hes seems to be the on bee commis- 
sioner there.” . G. WALTON. 


Warren Co., Lowa, Nov. 1, 1876.—"I had 9 
colonies last spring, increased to 21, and ex- 
tracted 1,400 ths. of honey. ag J are now 
in good condition. I use the Langstroth 
hive.” D. E. BRAUGTT. 

~> <- <a -+ oe 

(@~ This number contains “Title page 
and Indexes” which will be found very 
convenient for binding the year’s numbers. 
Taken as a whole the volume for 1876, now 
complete, contains much valuable informa- 
tion. 


la acpi ican 

(Ge H. F. WALTon, Grant County, Wis., 
writes that he has received Vol. I. of THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and that he is 
very much interested in its perusal. Those 
who have never read it should procure it, as 
there are now but a few copies left, and 
those few fast ‘petting. fewer. 


—__+ <-> -+ —— 


(Ge From 1,500 to 2,000 of our annual 
subscriptions run out with this number. 
We trust all will be prompt in renewing. 
We intend to make the next volume better 
than any that has ever preceded it. 


The National Convention. 

A goodly number of bee-keepers met at 
Coe’s House A jiary on the Centennial 
grounds, Philadelphia, at 10 a. M., on’ Oct. 

25th, and organized te —pore as follows: 
R. 3acon, President; J. ellis, Secre- 
aay, and J. P. Moore. T. G. Newman, J. 5S. 
Hill, J. S. Coe, and R. Bacon Committee of 
Rotnanae Adjourned to meet at the 
Atlas Hotel at 7 Pp. M. 

The committee arranged the following 
rrogramme for the evening meeting—topics 
Soe dist -ussion: 

Ip Queens—opened by Dr. E. 
Parmly, 

U ~ hey Weak Colonies—G. W. Zimmer- 
man, of Ohio. 

How to Control Swarming—R. Bacon, of 

m 
rt As 
Huw to Produce the Largest yield of 
Honey per Hive—J. S. Coe,.of N. 

How to obtain the most Industri ious Bees 
—J. P. Moore, of N. Y. 

How can the Interests of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association be best Promoted 

—J.S. Coe, N. J. 

On Thursday evening, the grand topic for 
discussion was “Wintering ‘of Bees,” and 
the reading of prize essays, followed by dis- 
cussion. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
INTRODUCING QUEENS. 

Dr. E. Parmly (N.Y.) remarked that in in- 
troducing queens there had been successes 
and failures in every method published. He 
had had many years experience, and was 
usually successful. He took a piece of wire 
gauze 3 or 4 inches square, and bent it into 
a cage, taking out several wires one way, 
and placed the ¢ age containing the queen 
over the hatching brood, to get heat from 
below. 

Pres. Bacon (N.Y.) said he had not been 
successful, ot wanted light. 
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J. P. Moore (N. Y.) said he placed the 
cage between the brood combs for 48 hours, 
and was generally successful. 

J. H. Nellis asked if caging queens did 
not sometimes result in their starving. He 
recommended that when caged, food be put 
in isolated position, from which the queen 
could feed. When bees are intent on rearing 
a queen from their material, they sometimes 
refuse to feed the queen in the cage. 

; W. Zimmerman (O.) had introduced 
queens in cages from 36 to 48 hours, (if bees 
elinched the cage, it was not safe); he then 
inserted a piece of filled honey comb into 
the cage and when they had eaten through 
this, it was safe to let her crawl] out into the 
hive. He thought it advisable to cage the 
queen always, for sometimes the bees hug 
her to death. 

J. H. Nellis remarked that he would not 
cage a weak queen. 

T. B. Parker,(N.C.) had caged a weak 
queen 60 hours, that had been out 14 days, 
and she did well. He said queens were 
often released too soon. 

J.,8. Coe (N. J.) had caged a weak queen 
with no workers, that had been injured by 
a fall. She was fed by the bees, and did 
well. 

T. B. Parker often let a queen loose out- 
side the hive and let her run in. 

G. W. Zimmerman had removed black 
queens and liberated Italians in that way. 

A. L. Stanton (N. Y.) pinched the old 
queen to get the scent; this he rubbed over 
the Italian queen and immediately released 
her. He always selected his best queens 


and introduced 4 out ef 6 successfully in 
that way. Rearing queens wasted too 


much valuable time in the busy season. 
UNITING WEAK COLONIES. 

G. W. Zimmerman had made up 40 to 60 
full colonies from weak ones, and 7 colonies 
from nuclei, and wintered them all safely. 
He filled them with liquid sweets, supplied 
them frames of comb a little before sun- 
down, when it was a little cool; caged the 
queen between the frames, and shook the 
bees down and left them till morning, 
when thev would be all ready to work. 

H. Leonard (Vt.) asked Mr. Z. if he 
took the queens away? 

G. W. Zimmerman answered that he re- 
moved both queens, but introduced one at 
once. If done late in the season they would 
create heat by clustering, before morning. 
He disorganized the stronger colony and 
put in the weak one with it—and had al- 
ways done it suecessfully. 

J. L. Beal (Pa.) asked if, Mr. Z.' confined 
them in a dark room? 

G.W. Zimmerman—Yes; when necessary. 

J. L. Beal said he confined and took them 
to a dark room and united—and after 48 
hours to 3 days there was no danger of their 
returning to their old stands. He let them 
destroy one of the queens. 

Mr. Bradley (Mass.) had doubled 20 or 3 
weak colonies. He removed the queens and 
shook them up on a cloth and let them run 
into the hive. He found they did not 
quarrel. He always caged the queen from 
12 to 24 hours. 

N. N. Betsinger (N. Y.) practiced remov- 
ing the queens and then throwing them to- 
gether. 

T. B. Parker (N. C.) united colonies suc- 
cessfully by putting a board between them, 
with a hole in it, late in the evening, and 
closed the hole for 24 hours, then opened 


the hole and let them crawl through to the 
other colony. 

Jas. Williams (Tenn.) united successfully 
late in the fall. The hives being twenty 
to thirty feet apart are moved nearer every 
2 or 3 days, till they are close together. He 
then removed the queens, took a fresh hive 
and put in the middle frames from each 
hive alternately, and then gave them a 
queen. 

; Mr. Crane (Vt.) said that it may be a good 

way, but it is tedious. He took away the 

queens and stores from weak ks and let 

them realize that they were ed of all 

but their hives, and then em with 

honey and put them together. 
HOW TO CONTROL SWARMING,. 

R. Bacon (N. Y.) had tried and found 
difficult it was to prevent swarming. n 
they had the fever on, it was hard to get it 
off. His best plan was to open the hive, 
after the first swarm came out, and destroy 
all the queen cells in the frames, and then 
hive the swarm in the old hive. He had no 
failures by this plan, and it was an impor- 
—_ matter in getting a large yield of box 
1oney. 

J. H. Nellis (N. Y.) remarked that it was 
essential to have one swarm. Then it 
would be well to have “cool headed bees.’’ 
Some lazy Italians like to swarm, but all 
preferred cool, industrious bees! He found 
that they did not swarm as much whena 
loosely-fitting frame was used. He kept 
them at work by piling on boxes, and cut- 
ting out the queen cells. 

J. S. Hill (O.) said that the swarmin 
fever varied with the seasons. He control- 
led swarming by adding box room as 
needed. He provided a fertile queen, des- 
troyed all their queen cells and kept them 
at work in boxes. 

G. W. Zimmerman had 175 colonies, but 
never saw one of them in the air. He kept 
them shaded, and by keeping the brood 
chamber cool he prevented swarming. 

Jas Williams (Tenn.) had his hives paint- 
ed a different color on each side—red, white, 
blue and gray—with a movable alighting- 
board on each side, which he could so man- 
ipulate in the middle of the day as to con- 
trol swarming by having the hive with four 
divisions, and compelling those flying out 
to return to any compartment desired. He 
let them use the different entrances for ten 
days at a time, and thus by rotation entire- 
ly controlled swarming. He had 300 colon- 


1es. 
HOW TO PRODUCE THE MOST SURPLUS. 


J.S. Coe said that the ly was how to 
produce the largest yield of honey for a 
term of years—how to make the most 
money from the bees asa regular income. 
If swarming can be controlled and colonies 
can be successfully carried through the 
wiater and spring, an average yield can be 
depended upon. Healthy, strong colonies 
in the spring, full of brood, and in condition 
for gathering when fruit bloom comes, were 
indispensible. This state could be obtain- 
ed only by feeding early in the spring; and 
thus having them ready when fruit bloom 
came to gather it in. 

L. C. Root (N. Y.) remarked that it was 
absolutely essential to have colonies strong 
in the spring, in orper to be profitable. 

HOW TO OBTAIN INDUSTRIOUS BEES. 


J. P. Moore (N. Y.) remarked that the 
only way he knew was to get good queens 
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and as hybrids were the most industrious 
bees, he should say—hybridize. 

Mr. Crane (Vt.) found that many colonies 
were unproductive, and that bees differed 
in constitution and indystry. The safest 
way was to breed from the most vigorous 
colonies and increase to strong stocks. 

L. C. Root (N. Y.) had received 60 untest- 
ed queens from H. Alley, and all were very 
superior. The way was to .breed up, and 
avoid breeding in andin. He felt sure that 
several were breeding very carefully and 
with a larg rcentage of pure Italian bees 
of industr wrolific character. 







TH TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 






Coe (N..J.) remarked that the Na- 
ti Association should be supported. 
T hicken interests supported its nation- 


al association and took means to perpetuate 
the organization. Each State should be re- 
presented by delegates. The State organiz- 
ation sigue be composed of delegates from 
county bodies—and they from township 
societies. The great questions of how best 
to dispose of our honey, belong to such 
bodies. We should study to bring producer 
and consumer together. 

Dr. Parmly (N. Y.) said that chickens 
were gotten from all parts of the world— 
and we should get bees not only from Italy 
but Africa, and = yarts of the world, to im- 
prove our stock the X National Association 
should import, experiment and find 
what to use and what to discard. 

. H. Nellis remarked that by organiza- 
tion we could do many things that now was 
impossible. The plan mentioned by Mr. 
Coe was the best way. Delegates should 
be sent and their expenses paid. They 
could be instructed to have various themes 
discussed, and if a_ fund was provided, 
prizes could be offered to bring out the best 
intellect in the country, and thus perfect 
the science of the apiarist. 

R. Bacon remarked that honey was not 
seeond to poultry in importance, the world 
Over. Ifa proper stand be taken we can 
sustain a successful National, as well as 
State, county and township organizations. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

The Association met and as the first"busi- 
ness was the election of officers for the 
coming year, they appointed a committee to 
nominate them. 

While the committee were in session, 
Thomas G. Newman remarked that one of 
the great questions now agitating the minds 
of bee-keepers was—** How to dispose of 
honey to advantage.” He said that the 

rice asked was no doubt a faney one, and 
hat the sooner it was lowered, the sooner 


out 


honey would be taken from the list of 
“luxuries” and be brought into general de- 
mand. Now only the rich and extravagant 


used much honey for the table—but the 
time was not far distant when it would be 
used by families of moderate means, and 
take its place beside that of butter, cheese 
and cream. bee-keepers would create a 
home demand for their honey, by offering it 
ata reasonable price, they would still get 
as much as they now do, and save the com- 
missions of middle men, and at the same 
time be vastly increasing its consumption. 
L. C. Root remarked at some length upon 
his mode of treatment. He; said that he 
permitted swarming just as little as pos- 
sible, and pre vented the desire to swarm; 


SS 


he had taken 10,271 Ibs. of honey from 119 
colonies. 

The committee reported, and the follow- 
ing were duly elected officers of the Nation- 
al Association for the current year: W. J 


Andrews, Tenn., President. “N. N. Bet- 
singer, N. Y.; J. S. Coe, N. J.;_ R. R. Mur- 
phy, Ul; G. W. Zimmerman, O.; J. Van- 


dervoort, Pa. — Vice Presidents; J. H. 
Nellis, Secretary; J. S. Hill, Treasurer. 

New York City was selected as the next 
place of meeting, and the third Tuesday of 
October, the time. J.S. Coe was instructed 
to make all nece ssary arrangements. 

The Secretary was instructed to issue an 
address to the bee-keepers of America— 
earnestly advising them to organize, and 
protect their interests; and also to send one 
or more delegates to the next National Con- 
vention, instructed as to how it can best ad- 
vance the individual interests of bee-keep- 
ers at large. 

Some desultory conversation was then 
indulged in by those present, and then a 
vote of thanks was passed to the proprietors 
of the Atlas Hotel for so liberally placing 
its comtortable parlor at the disposal of the 
Convention. 

The essays, for:which the N. E. Bee-keep- 
ers’ Association had offered a prize, were 
then read. The prize being already awarded 
by the committee to the essay of Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Lansing, Mich. 

L. C. Root (N. Y.) remarked that one of 
the principal points for successful winter- 
ing Was perfect quietude. If the bees were 
in good condition he never opened his de- 
pository from Noy. 15 to May 1. He kepta 
thermometer suspended through a hole in 
the floor above, and the te mperature did not 
vary all winter only between 45 to 50 deg. 

After some further discussion the Con- 
vention adjourned to meet in New York on 
thejthird Tuesday in October, 1877. 

[Owing to the wonderful grandeur and ex- 
tent of the dis lay in the Centennial Exhi- 
bition it was aoa ‘med prudent only to hold 
sessions at evening. This, together with 
the natural pressure of business, makes this 
report rather brief.| J. H. NELLIs, Secy. 

“2. ese 
For the American Bee Journai. 


The Prize Essay. 

The centennial committee of the North- 
Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association appoint- 
ed as the committee of judges on the es- 
says: J. P. Moore, of New York; H. Alley, 
of Mass., and J. S. Hill, of Ohio. 

The judges convened and performed their 
duties on Thursday evening, Oct. 26. 

Four essays were presented, all very use- 
ful and instructive papers. The gentlemen 
who sent the essays are Rev. E. C. Briggs,of 
Iowa; Dr. W. B. Rush, of La.; Wm. I. 8. 
Grout, Esq., of New York, ane Prof. A. J. 
Cook, of Mich. 

After due consideration, 
awarded the prize to Prof. 
Mich 

This seemed a worthy dhcision. We can 
only regret that low finances restrained our 
giving a prize to each worthy competor. We 

can but hope that the unsuccessful may ap- 
preciate their reward in the good done the 
mass of apiarists who have failed hereto- 
fore in wintering their bees. 

J. H. NELLIs, 
Sec’y of North-Eastern B. K. Association. 


the committee 
A. J. Cook, of 
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Wintering Bees. 


THE PRIZE ESSAY READ BEFORE THE NA- 
TIONAL BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION 
AT PHILADELPHIA, PA., OCT. 
26th, 1876. 








Few manual labor pursuits possess the 
fascination or the financial possibilities 
that may be justly claimed for apiculture. 
Remove from this the uncertainties, with 
which the late disastrous winters have 
served to invest it, and it would stand para- 
mount. Hence it is that this subject of 
wintering bees is of leading importance and 
well deserves the earnest thought, careful 
study, and accurate experiments of the 
most able of our practical and scientific men. 

In a brief consideration of this important 
theme, let us examine the physiological 
facts that bear upon it, glean what we 
may from the fields of experience, and then 
see.if we may come to any conclusions that 
appear to be justified by the premises. 

It isa physiological fact, without excep- 
tion among animals, that exercise and the 
power to generate any considerable amount 
of heat, requires food and necessitates ex- 
cretion. It is further true that bees, unlike 
most insects, are like the hi@her animals, 
more or less active the winter through, and 
can only subsist ina temperature indepen- 
dent of the surrounding media, which is 
maintained by the bees themselves. If the 
temperature of the surrounding media is 
neither extremely high nor extremely low, 
that is if it keeps at the proper uniform 
standard, the bees, like higher animals in 
like condition, will exercise little, will take 
little food—and by food L mean all nourish- 
ment, including oxygen—and will conse- 
quently excrete very little, either in form or 
feces, or by evaporation from the general 
surface of the body. Itis further true that 
bees, from the fact of their confined situa- 
tion in winter, cannot excrete excessively 


without rendering the atmosphere about 
them unwholesome and even poisonous; 


this with undue fecal deposits is sure to 
bring disease. Hence our first truth: suc- 
cessful wintering demands a uniform tem- 
perature. 

It has already been stated that bees take 
food during the winter. Whatever the tem- 
perature, some food is consumed. Now it 
is a physiological fact, unquestioned, that 
good health among all animals demands 
proper food. As tainted water often brings 
dysentery and death to hosts of our own 
unfortunate brothers, so no less will un- 
wholesome food bring disaster to the deni- 
zens of the hive. Hence our second truth: 
to winter safely, our bees require sufficient 
stores of good wholesome food. 

The student of bees need not be told that 
the worker bee is possessed of no great 
longevity. A worker bee three months a 
laborer is aged and imfirm. It is equally 
patent that winter is the trying period 
when the “struggle for life’ is sure to come 
tothe bees. Does the leader of a trying 
campaign call to his aid men feeble with 
years, whose very age makes them topple 
and fall under the first burden that is laid 
upon them? No more should the apiarist 
expect a colony of old bees to be able to 
stand the trying ordeal of winter, and build 
up the depleted household to its wonted 
strength as spring draws on. Therefore we 
announce our third truth: bees to winter 
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well, must be strong in youthful vitality as 
well as in numbers. 

It has been stated that excretion is a cer- 
tain result with bees, even in winter; 
though this will be slight if the temperature 
be kept just right. To prevent any ill- 
effects from an accumulation of these ele- 
ments of destructive assimilation—water 
and noisome gases—there should be absorb- 
ents above the bees, which would not only 
absorb the moisture but permit the py to 
escape, Without exposing the bees by a too 
rapid removal of heat. Our fourth and last 
truth then: covering the bees with some 
absorbing material that is at#he same time 
a ape conductor of heat, is condusive to 
safe wintering. 

Now let us see if recent experience has 
sustained the above conclusions; for if we 
are sure of our diagnosis we tmucy feel con- 
fident as to practical results. 

And first as to temperature. It is a signi- 
ficant fact that those winters which have 
been most disastrous have also been charac- 
terized by extreme cold. I am well aware 
that many colonies of bees perished during 
these winters that were dependent of the 
cold. But we must remember that this is a 
complex subject, and that several elements 
must be considered in solving the problem, 
And just here 1 would call attention to the 
fact that many apiarists, because of the 
complexity of this subject, and because it 
would not yield a simple solution, have be- 
come alarmed and cried epidemic. It is not 
necessary to show that cold is the only 
cause of disaster. I myself lost heavily the 
first cold winter, with my bees wholly pro- 
tected against the extreme cold. Yet the 
reason of the mortality was not difficult to 
find, as will appear in the sequel. During 
the terrible winter of 1874-5, terrible alike 
for cold and for bee-mortality, I supervised 
the preparation of four apiaries for winter. 
With my own I tried the experiment of put- 
ting them into a new depository which I 
supposed to be frost proof; but during the 
unprecedented cold of Feb., when the ther- 
mometer on three occasions went 25 deg. be- 
low, and once to 32 below zero; the mercury 
in my building even went below zero, near 
which it remained for a number of days. 
My bees all died. All three of my neigh- 
bors, two of whose bees Were not so strong 
as mine, whose bees I had prepared in 
precisely the same manner, except that 
they were amply protected against the 
severe cold, passed the winter with no loss. 

During the winter of 1872-3 I also pre- 
pared my own bees and those of one of my 
neighbors for winter. These were amply 
protected, and came through not only with- 
out loss but in excellent condition. So far 
as I know there were no other bees saved 
anywhere in the town. 

My friend Mr. John Davis, of Delhi, has 
passed all these winters without loss. He 
protects his bees, never allowing the tem- 
perature of his cellar to fall below freezing 
point. 

That able and far seeing apiarist, the 
lamented M. Quinby, was one of the first to 
discover this fact; and here as elsewhere 
he gave advice, that if heeded would have 
saved great loss and sore disappointment. 

I could give much further evidence of the 
same kind were it required, but will only 
say that though I have studied this subject 
widely and closely, I have yet to observe 
aught to invalidate the above stated truth. 
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We next come to view the second factor 
in safe wintering: sufficient and wholesome 
food. That bees need some food to stand 
between them and starvation, experience 
has too often proved. This fact will re- 
ceive universal credence. But that the 
stores are not always of a suitable character 
though just as true, is not well understood. 

The autumn of 1871—the year of Chicago’s 


eat calamity—wtll ever be memorable 
hroughout our northern States for its un- 
paralleled drouth. Every green thing, 
flowers included, shriveled for want of 
moisture. Thus bees were cut off from 
their usual source of honey. During the 
same autumn there were an unusual num- 
ber of plant and bark lice. The willows, 
the beeches, the tulip trees, in fact almost 
every plant supported some species of these 
families of vegetable parasites. The same 
excessive drought that blasted the flowers 
favored the development of these withering 
insects. The bees ever eager for sweets, 
not able tosip from the flowers, gathered 
largely from these lice, which secreted a 
sweetish substance from their bodies. Many 
observed, and I among the rest,a large 
amount of uncapped honey or stores as they 
prepared their colonies for winter, and 
wondered at so unusual an occurrence. 
During the succeeding winter I experienced 
my only other case of disaster in wintering. 
To be sure the winter was cold, but my 
bees were so ee that they felt it not. 
My twelve colonies went into winter quar- 
ters quite strong and in fine condition every 
way, except that they were provisioned 
with this un ~y honey, which I sup- 
posed would be fully eapped, as there was 
yet abundance of time after I last looked at 
them in the fall. In February I examined 
my bees and to my great surprise, for this 
was my first misfortune with bees, I found 
eight of the colonies dead. I was no less 
surprised to find the honey still uncapped. 
Bees usually gather honey and leave it to 
be capped when the condition becomes 
such as to warrant it. This never reached 
the condition of good honey. May this not 
be why it never was capped? I tasted of 
the honey and found it nauseating in the 
extreme. I believe that this unsuitable 
food killed my bees. What makes this 
seem more probable is the fact that one of 
the four remaining colonies, all of which 
seemed equally diseased and feeble, from 
which I took all the stores, replacing them 
with good capped honey, stored early the 
previous season, commenced at once to re- 
vive, recovered entirely before spring, and 
gave a net return of over seventy dollars 
the succeeding season. The remaining 
colonies, which were cleansed of dead bees, 
permitted to fly, but which retained their 
unwholesome stores, soon perished. The 
following spring 1 examined several de- 
funct apiaries in this vicinity, and in every 
case found the same condition of ill-tasting 
stores. Those who, like Mr. Davis, saw 
that their bees had only good capped stores 
and were well protected did not suffer loss. 
Hence I think I am safe in affirming that in 
this region, one of the chief factors which 
wrought the disease of that year was un- 
suitable food. 

Our third truth that colonies should be 
plenteous in young bees as winter draws 
on, is so compatible with reason that it 
seems hardly necessary to substantiate it 
with experiments. In my own experience 


Il have only negative evidence. I have al- 
ways kept my bees breeding well into 
autumn and have never suffered by spring 
dwindling. Mr. Davis reduces the number 
of his colonies each autumn by destroyin 

the old bees and uniting the young ones, til 

each colony is strong, and has never suffer- 
ed loss. A year ago 1 thought I would put 
this matter to a test in a small way. In one 
hive I permitted no brood to hatch after the 
middle of August but kept the colony 
strong in old bees. The colony was per- 
mitted to fly once during the winter, seemed 
in good condition, yet showed more dead 
bees than any other colony. They lived till 
ss when they died, young queen and 
all, though the queen lived till after every 
bee had shuffled off this mortal coil. I 
hence affirm that whenever there is no fall 
storing so that brood rearing stops in 
August, whenever the queen becomes im- 
potent so that she fails to deposit eggs to 
any considerable number, or whenever the 
autumn honey yield is so bountiful that the 
queen has no opportunity to deposit, as has 
been the case here the present autumn,then 
the careless apiarist is in imminent danger 
of experiencing spring dwindling. 

All experience shows the importance of 
absorbents above the bees, for what obsery- 
ing apiarist has failed to notice the moisture 
in his hives in winter which often induces 
fungus growth, as seen in mouldy comb. 
Or in cold winters has failed to note the 
moisture changed to frost, which in severe 
weather approximates too near the cluster, 
often keeping them from the needed stores. 
Of the evil effects of confined gases I know 
nothing from my own experiments, and 
know of only one man who has experiment- 
ed carefully in this direction—my friend 
Mr. Townley, of Jackson Co., Michigan. 
His experimenls as given to me confirm the 
truth enunciated above. I presume in most 
cases these gases find means of exit and are 
harmless. 

What are the requisites to safe wintering? 

ist.—The colonies must be kept in a uni- 
form temperature, which should never vary 
beyond the minimum temperature of 35 or 
the maximum of 45 deg. This may be safe- 
ly secured by placing them in a dry, dark, 
well-ventilated cellar, which shall maintain 
the required temperature. Or ina house 
with double walls, enclosing a space wide 
enough when filled in with sawdust to be 
frost proof, even during the severest win- 
ter,and so arranged as to be ventilated 
without admitting the light. The same re- 
sults may be gained with the colonies on 
their summer stands, if we but place boxes 
or boards around and above the hives, leav- 
ing a space of a foot or mcre to be filled in 
with sawdust, chaff, straw, or shavings, all 
of which I have used with perfect success. 
In this case it may be well to use a tube or 
portico to the hive so that the bees may fly 
out should the weather be warm for so long 
a time that the bees would become over- 
heated and uneasy. The same object may 
be gained by leaving the front of the hive, 
which should face to the east, unprotected. 
Could we be sure of sufficient snow so that 
our bees could be covered deeply the winter 
through, we could ask for nothing better. 
never had my bees do better than when thus 
protected, during the disastrous winter of 
72-3 when my bees, and those of a neighbor 
which I arranged, were all that survived in 
the whole neighborhood. 
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2nd.—The bees should not go into winter 
quarters without at least 30 tbs. of good 
capped honey. If the combs contain un- 
eapped honey it should be extracted. If 
the apiarist has not the requisite amount of 
suitable honey it will do equally well to 
supplement his supply by feeding good, 
thick honey which has been extracted early 
in the season, or if that be not at his com- 
mand a syrup made of coffee A sugar of the 
consistency of honey, or just so that it will 
not erystalize upon cooling, will answer 
equally well. Perhaps the most convenient 
method to feed this is to pnt it ina bag 
made of drilling which is tacked toa strip 
of wood just like the top bar of a frame, ex- 
cept that it is two inches wide and has a 
hole cut in the centre 1 inch wide and 2 
inches long. Hang this between the frames 
and the end of the hive, then ek the 
honey or syrup. The bees will sip it up 
and store it away as it oozes through the 
feeder. Of course the bag should not reach 
quite to the bottom or sides of the hive. 
The feeding should be done as early as the 
last of September, so that the bees may 
have time to cap the cells before the 
weather is too cold. 

3rd.—Any impotent queens or any not 
first-class, PPome be superseded early in 
the season. If the bees stop gathering in 
August, feed sparingly, as described above. 
One-half pound daily will suffice. Again 
if storing be very rapid in August and Sep- 
tember, as it is likely to be where fall 
bloom is plenty, the honey must be extract- 
ed, so that the queen may have a chance to 
deposit eggs. Brood rearing would have 
entirely ceased in all my colonies the pres- 
ent season as early as August had I omitted 
to extract. As it is there is brood in nearly 
all of them to-~lay—October 18th. Those 
apiarists about here who have not extracted 
may look for spring dwindling the coming 
spring. 

4th.—Immediately above the bees there 
should be placed a quilt made of good fae- 
tory, and still above this if the hives permit 
as In most cases they will, there should be 
placed a factory bag filled loosely with 
chaff. This may be from 6 to 12 inches in 
thickness. 

So sure am I that the above methods will 
succeed without fail, that I sell my bees in 
autumn, warranting them to winter if I can 
oversee the preparation. A. J. Cook. 


On Wintering Bees. 
AN ESSAY BY THE REV. E. L. BRIGGS, 


READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL bh. K. 
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Having investigated this matter closely 
for years, it is my cpinion that THE GREAT 
and ALL-IMPORTANT MATTER now to be 
understood, is, how to manage the apiary 
80 as to carry the bees successfully through 
the interval from the first of November to 
the time of fruit blossoms in the spring. 
Give to the bee-keeper this knowledge, and 
bee-keeping is a success. 

For the past ten years I have lived right 
in the midst of the **bee-disease,”’ by which 
hundreds of colonies have perished all 
around me; and up to this hour not a colony 
has perished in my possession from this 
atom, of which I had the handling in 
the fall and winter. 


Forty-eight colonies were wintered at 
Ottumwa, lowa, under my direction in the 
fall of 1871-72, without the loss of a single 
colony, when other bee-keepers lost almost 
their entire stock. 

I also wintered twelve colonies at home 
in 1869-70, when every other person suffered 
great loss, losing none of them; while with 
sixteen of my colonies which were taken 
eare of by another person, all but two died. 

Having investigated this matter to my 
entire satisfaction, and believing that I can 
impart the secret of almost entire success, I 
shall proceed to give my method in the most 
concise manner, and I shall first notice 


THE CAUSE OF LOSS IN FALL AND WINTER. 


There are four prominent causes of loss, 
viz: 
1. Starvation. 

2. Intense and protracted cold. 

3. Damp mouldy combs. 

4. Unwholesome or vitiated winter food, 

causing the so called ‘*bee-cholera.” 

The one remedy which I propose, will 
cover in a measure all of these four causes 
of loss. But I shall first speak of them 
separately. First: 

CAUSES AND REMEDY OF STARVATION. 

Starvation will result where the colony 
lacks a sufficient supply; of course, in the 
latter part of winter or before spring 
flowers come,earlier or later in proportion to 
the amount of honey on hand in the fall, 
the larger number perish—after moderate 
weather comes in the spring. The most 
fatal time is from one to three weeks before 
the opening of apple blossoms; and if these 
fail to yield honey, and cold raw weather 
continues, the danger increases until the 
blooming of white clover. Fifteen pounds 
of honey in the hive in the fall, when they 
go into winter quarters, will under ordinary 
circumstances give them an ample supply 
during the five months from November Ist, 
to March 3lst. But it must be real honey, 
or good syrup made from white sugar of 
about the same consistency of ordinary 
honey. Bee-bread, or any other substance 
will not answer as a substitute. It must be 
fifteen pounds of honey or syrup. The cost 
of 15 pounds of syrup would be about one 
dollar and a half, when sugar costs 12!c. @ 
ib; and there is no more excuse for letting 
a colony of bees starve for the lack of a 
dollar and a half expense, than there would 
be to let a calf. sheep or other animal starve, 
because the food necessary to winter it 
would cost a dollar and a half. 

To feed them this syrup, nothing more is 
necessary than an ordinary glass tumbler, a 
piece of new cotton cloth, and some wrap- 
ping thread. Pour the syrup into the 
tumbler up to the brim, lay the cloth 
smoothly over the top, and with the wrap- 
ping thread bind the cloth tightly around 
near the top of the glass, and then turn the 
glass bottom side up over a hole, upon three 
little sticks, so as to keep the mouth half an 
inch above the honey board; do this just at 
sundown, and the bees will suck the syrup 
through the cloth and earry it below before 
morning. Always keep the glass protected 
from outside intruders by putting on the 
cover for the honey boxes. Ror spring feed, 
in case of destitution, a jill each day will be 
sufticient to supply their wants, and will 
also promote early breeding. At the same 
time give them rye or wheat flour in some 
sunny nook, spread out thin upon some 
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boards or shallow box, as a substitute for 
pollen, until this is supplied naturally from 
the trees. 
INTENSE AND PROTRACTED COLD 
is another cause of great loss of bees 
every winter. In the early part of winter 
the combs are often filled with sealed honey 
down almost to the very edges. When this 
is the case, the cluster is divided off into 
several little thin layers between the combs, 
each not over a half inch in thickness, while 
the combs themselves are nearly an inch 
thick, keeping these layers thus separated 
by this inch ot comb and honey, which will 
become cooled down to the freezing point, 
or below, by the first severe cold of Decem- 
ber, often freezing all the bees in a mass at 
once when they are left on their summer 
stands, at the beginning of winter. But if 
fortunately the bees have consumed all the 
honey within a compass of about four inches 
every way from the center of their cluster, 
their winter preparation is now in the best 
possible condition to resist almost any de- 
yree of cold, until they are compelled to 
eave the cluster in search of new supplies 
of food. If there is plenty of sealed honey 
above them, or at the ends of the same tiers 
of comb, they will gradually move into con- 
tact with this honey, and no considerable 
loss in bees is realized, for they continue to 
form a dense mass, filling combs and spaces 
and the requisite warmth is maintained. 
But if the cold is protracted for weeks to- 
gether, after they have consumed all the 
honey in the combs in which they cluster, 
they cannot cross over to other combs now 
filled with frost like a mass of snow, to get 
to their needed supply; consequently they 
will either starve to death where they are, 
or freeze in the attempt to reach their frozen 
supplies. But if they escape both of these 
dangers, that is—in the fall in having no 
convenient clustering place, on account of 
too much honey, or later in winter in not 
having enough honey within their reach— 
on the recurrence of a warm day the frost 
may melt, and either stand in drops all 
through the hive, or run down upon the 
mass Of bees,and accumulate upon the 
bottom board; in which case cold, damp, 
mouldy combs will result, causing the bees 
to gorge themselves with honey to keep up 
their animal heat, and this in turn will re- 
sult in dysentery,and a large and often total 
loss of bees. 
This loss caused by 
DAMP MOULDY COMBS 


can be prevented by the method we shall 
lay down presently, or by a return tothe old 
fashioned “box hive” or ‘‘gum’’ in which 
the cluster fills the whole diameter of the 
cavity in which they are lodged, and is al- 
ways directly under the honey which con- 
stitutes their stores, so that the cluster only 
has to gradually move upward as the honey 
s needed, in order always to have it within 
reach, as long as there is any in thé hive. 
But this shaped hive,“notwithstanding its 
advantage in the above respects, will never 
be adopted as long as surplus honey is the 
object, without the use of the “ Brimstone 
it. 
: A small amount of ventilation by raising 
the cover, leaving a crack all around of 
about an eighth of an inch wide, is a partial 
remedy, but not an entire preventive in our 
northern latitude. 

But by far the greatest cause of winter 
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loss, consists in the fact, that the bees have 
gathered and laid up 
UNWHOLESOME OR VITIATED FOOD. 

This is the great and wide-spread cause of 
the bee cholera, dysentery, bee epidemic, 
or whatever the name by which it has been 
ealled. 

There are about three sources which give 
a supply in times when flowers are not 
yielding honey in this country, to this un- 
wholesome or vitiated food for the honey 
bee. The disease is caused by the so called 
honey gathered from either cider, sorghum 
juice, the juiée of grapes which has burst 
open from wet weather, or the product of 
the ‘“‘aphis” or leaf louse called “honey 
dew,” and some years, doubtless by all 
these together. None of these juices are 
gathered by the bees, except in times when 
the honey fails from all other quarters. 
Some kinds of honey dew are not only 
sought greedily by the. bees, but appear to 
constitute wholesome food, when obtained, 
but I am confident that the so called honey 
dew yielded by red oak in the fall of 1869, 
caused most of the wide spread destruction 
of so many colonies all through the middle 
states and the far west, while the remainder 
was caused by the juice from bursted grapes, 
Also in 1871, after along dearth of honey, 
caused by exceeding dry weather, just after 
the grapes began to ripen, we had excessive 
showers followered by hot sunshine. By 
two o’clock the next day, after one of these 
heavy rains, the scorching sun followed by 
the excessive flow of juice in the vines, had 
caused the grapes to burst their skins by 
the thousand. At least one third of the 
zrapes would burst open within forty-eight 
10urs, and the bees lacking all other forage, 
sought the grapes by the ten thousand for 
their spoils. Several pounds must have been 
gathered per colony during that week. But 
grape juice is not honey; and the bees were 
compelled to go into winter quarters with 
this substitute for their fall and early winter 
food; the consequence was, the colonies 
perished by the score when the ordinary 
treatment was pursued. 

Sorghum juice has been gathered under 
like circumstances, and some falls is doubt- 
less the cause of similar destruction. Viti- 
ated food of any like character, whether 
cider, sorghum, grape juice, or the sweet 
juices which sometimes issue from pune- 
tures in the bark of the red oak, or the 
excrescences of the aphis, will all tend to 
produce dysentery, when the bees are con- 
fined to such food, and cannot fly out to void 
their excrement. 

If, as was reported, the bees began to fly 
out and drop upon the ground, and thus die 
in early fall, they might have been saved by 
the use of the “ honey extractor.” Throw 
out from their combs all unsealed honey, 
and feed a little syrup in its stead, and the 
disease will disappear at once. 

But as my plan of treatment carried my 
bees through each winter safely against all 
these odds, I will now proceed to give it; 
and would almost guarantee the safety of 
every colony put up in the order, and accord- 
ing to the plan of the following 
CHEAP AND SAFE WINTER RECEPTACLE. 

Have a well drained and dry cellar under 
the room that you use as a kitchen or sitting- 
room, prepared as follows: Run a tin tube 
one and a half inches in diameter, from the 
bottom of your cellar up through the floor 
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Established in 1861, at Washington, by the late Samuel Wagner. 
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Thou cheerful Bee! Come, freely come, 
And travel round my Floral Bower ; 
Delight me with thy wand’ring hum, 
And rouse me from my musing hour. 
Oh! try no more those tedious fields, 
My honied treasures all are thine; 
Come, taste the sweets my Garden yields, 
The bud, the blossom,—all are thine. 
—SMYTH. 
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of your room, and into the back-side of 
your stove pipe, so that your stove will 
make a constant draft upon the damp 
vitiated air of the cellar. And then open a 
small hole in some part of your sitting- 
room, or kitchen floor, so that while the 
heated air in the stove pipe is drawing up 
the cold and vitiated air from the bottom of 
the cellar, the partially warmed air of your 
sitting-room may descend to supply the 
draft. 

{t will be seen at a glance that there can 
no stagnant air remain in this cellar, but it 
will be constantly changing, and be conse- 
quently kept as pure and wholesome as the 
air which is breathed by the family. Be- 
sides this advantage, the air will be kept 10 
or 1 deg. above the freezing point, all the 
winter, at its lowest. A colony of bees ina 
cellar with the temperature at the freezing 
point all winter will be worse off than out 
or its summer stand; for the honey in 
all parts of the hive, except within and 
above the cluster, will be freezing cold, and 
ot course, any bee which ventures to go 
among these ice-cold combs, would become 
chilled and perish. Moisture would accu- 
mulate and run down upon the bottom board, 
mouldy combs would ensue, and these 
together with a constant chilliness of the 
outside bees of the cluster, and consequent 
uneasiness, would cause dysentery and 
death. 


When your cellar is thus prepared, choose 
a warm dry day, after the bees have hada 
ood fly, and after they are all in, just 
efore night-fall, stop the entrance with a 
piece of paper, and set them one after 
another into your cellar, without jarring, 
and disturbing as little as possible other- 
wise. Slip a four-penny nail under each 
corner of the honey board, thus raising it 
about one-eighth of an inch for ventilation. 
Set the first upon a seantling, thus raising 
it slightly from the bottom of the cellar. 
The colonies can then be set one upon 
another, until all are in their places, mouth 
outward from the wall; then open a half- 
inch orifice at the entrance of every hive, 
and then close up the cellar, shutting out all 
the light, and your work is done. If this 
work is done, say by the middle of Novem- 
ber, in latitude 40 deg., they need but little 
more attention until the middle of February, 
when if they show any signs of uneasi- 
ness, they may be set out upon their sum- 
mer stands, provided a still, warm, sunny 
day occurs, but by no means set them out 
on any day when it is cool, cloudy or 
windy. If their first flight is upon sucha 
day, thousands will be lost, and the colonies 
very much weakened. Let the themometer 
stand as high as 50 deg., and the day still, 
warm, and sunshiny, and they will have 
a perfect gala<lay. Return them to the 
cellar in the evening again as before, and 
they should then remain until the trees and 
shrubs begin to yield pollen, when they 
should be set out for the summer, if possible, 
exactly where they stood the previous year, 
and upon a still, warm, bright day. Such 
a winter receptacle, and such an airing in 
February, has in all cases in my hands 


counteracted all tendency to dysentery, 
even with such vitiated food as named 


above. But the directions must be followed 
specifically, especially in the following 
points: 


1. They must be put into the cellar when 


the combs are dry, and before hard freezing | drouth. 


weather occurs, strong in numbers and with 
not less than 15 ths. of good honey in the 
hive, not counting grape juice, sorghum 
juice, or cider, if they have gathered any. It 
would be better to throw it out with the 
extractor, if you can without exciting 
others to rob. 

2. The cellar must be dry, well ventilated 
from the bottom, as directed above or other- 
wise, and kept at a temperature above 42 
deg., but not much above 50. 

3. Give them an airing the first warm, 
still, sunshiny day which occurs after the 
middle of February. 

4. Return and keep them within the 
cellar till pollen can be gathered, the last 
of March, or the first of April, then set out 
upon their stands for the season, as before 
directed. 

Ninety-nine out of every hundred colonies 
thus treated, with a store of good vegetable 
honey, or syrups, will come out of their 
winter quarters strong in numbers, and 
healthy in condition; and will not have 
consumed more than 10 tbs of honey, leavin 
enough to carry them on until the time o 
apple blossoms, 

ut supposing their food is so vitiated 
that they begin todie before time for winter 
quarters; or very shortly after they are put 
in, can they then be saved? Yes. But it 
will be at some trouble, and expense. Either 
warm up your cellar by a stove or take your 
bees, a few at atime, to a dark room that 
ean be warmed up to seventy or more, and 
then if possible extract all the unsealed 
honey in their combs, and if you suspect 
that any of the vitiated honey is sealed up, 
uncap and extract soas to leave a brood 
nest not less than nine or ten inches in di- 
ameter. But if all their honey is vitiated, 
then feed moderately thick syrup, made of 
good white sugar, putting as much foodto 
each hive, as will make two Ibs. per month 
during the time they are to be confined, 
either all at once, or part at first and the 
rest when you give them their airing in Feb- 
ruary. At any time after they begin to show 
signs of disease, if you cannot do as above 
directed, remove the honey board and cover 
the frames with a piece of an old quilt, but 
invert a glass tumbler filled with good 
syrup, as directed for general feeding, di- 
rectly over the cluster and upon the frames 
only raised up a little,by three or four small 
blocks from a fourth to a half inch in thick- 
ness. If they take in this syrup, which 
they will do if the cellar is warmed upa 
little, the disease will most probably abate. 
This process should be repeated, giving them 
a pound per colony every two weeks, as long 
and as often as any signs of the disease 
appear. Of course keep the quilt closely 
tucked around the tumbler to keep the bees 
from becoming chilled. The honey or 
syrup ought to be about blood heat when 
fed to them. 

But the question will be natuarally asked: 
WILL THIS DISEASE BE LIKELY TO RECUR 
OFTEN IN THIS COUNTRY? 

The bees will be likely to be affected more 
or less in locations where a drouth occurs 
as long as they have access to grape juice 
or sorghum juice, or the juice of the <<. 
But no matter how dry the weather, the bees 
can never reach the juice of the grape or 
or apple ualess punctured by other insects 
or birds, or else burst open by hot and wet 
weather, following immediately after the 
For a bee never yet, of itself, 
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gnawed through the skin of a grape, or an 


apple. 

Phe cultivation 6f sorghunt is on the 
decline, so there is decreasing danger from 
that quarter ; besides the bees only take its 
juice as a matter of Tast resort. -So if there 
are fall flowers in reach, even buta few, 
the bees will not take this juice. 

The grape juice only lasts four or five days 
before the injured rages dry up, or iturn 
sour, when the bees go longer seek to take 
up its juice. Knowing’the remedy, we can 
avoid the danger, by setting the bees ina 
dark cellar during this briefinterval. Or if 
only few grapes are cracked open, the dan- 
ger is so trifling, that we may pass it by 
with indifference. 

SPRING TREATMENT. 

If in the spring a colony is found to have 
dwindled down to a little cluster insuflici- 
ent to keep up the heat necessary to rear 
brood, a brood comb should be given them 
from your strongest stock, with the young 
bees just issuing,provided there is a healthy 
queen in the weak colony. Any weak 
colony should be strengthened in this man- 
ner, provided we wish to save them; other- 
wise unite them with another coleny, re- 
serving the best queen for the united col- 
ony. 

But we will now suppose that it is the 
first day of April, and the bees are all upon 
their summer stands ready to begin anew 
their season’s work; but there are no 
flowers and not likely to be any for 4 or 5 
weeks yet. The weak have been strength- 
ened, the hungry fed, and all crevices se- 
curely stopped up, except the fly-hole in 
front, but 


THE SEASON OF DANGER AND CARE IS NOT 

THEREFORE PASSED. 
Indeed a very large proportion of the col- 
onies which die, perish between this date 
and June Ist. But itis not only our object 
to keep them from perishing, but to make 
each one a strong, first-class colony. How 
shall this be done? A little syrup given 
each day (as above directed) or, every other 
day, will not only keep trom starving, but 
stimutate to rapid breeding. We have now 
—April |st—just time for the hatching out 
of two broods, and 15 days over for the ma- 
turing of the last brood, before the ,bloom- 
ing of white clover. 

All the eggs laid on or before the Ist of 
April will issue on the 20th. If the combs 
are again filled about the 20th, the next 
brood will issue about May 10th. These 
last will be ready to go forth as honey gath- 
erers on the 25th, just about the time that 
white clover begins to open its first blos- 
soms in the latitude of New York. 

Let the process then of feeding begin, in 
about sixty days before the bloom opens 
which is expected to yield the largest sup- 
ply of surplus honey; and your bees will be 
in the best possible condition to gather it. 
For every ounce judiciously fed before ap- 
ple blossoms appear, a pound of honey 
might be expected as the increase. Thusa 
gill once in two days,in the absence of 
honey-yielding floWers, will insure against 
starvation anda double yield of honey at 
the same time. Also a frame of erty 
worker comb, from the outside, may be in- 
serted, once in a few days, as the cluster in- 
creases, into the middle of the combs con- 
taining brood; but we must be careful to 
have no more combs there than the bees can 


cover, else the brood would perish if a cold 
spell should occur. 

If the bees are then brought safely to the 
commencement of the blooming of clover, it 
may be said of them, the season is passed 
and the (old) harvest is ended, and our bees 
are fairly saved. 

Henceforth, the weather, the kind and 
quality of bloom, the skilful handling, of 
colonies, as to surplus honey, and muiti- 
plication of swarms, must determine their 
fate, and the yield of profits in dollars and 
cents, or golden nectar. 

For the present my task is done, and I 
close by wishing all manner of sweet and 
blooming flowers yielding the same,to cover 
the lawns and meadows over which the 
busy bee may roam with its musical hum: 
and also to all bee-keepers who truly love 
its pleasant appearing, the joys of sweet 
smiling plenty in lands where “milk and 
honey flow,” in ample abundance, both here 
and in the great hereafter. 


*> eee - 


How to Keep Bees Successfully Dur- 
ing Winter and Spring. 





AN ESSAY BY DR. RUSH, READ BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL B. K. ASSOCIATION, 
OCTOBER 2%, 1876. 





How to keep bees seems to be a rather in- 
significent query, for many times they keep 
themselves without the aid or attention of 
man. But to keep bees successfully, is the 
desired object. and the goal to which all 
aspire. With all our noted apiarians, such 
as Langstroth, Quinby, Tupper, and others. 
as leaders in apicultural science, we yet 
find difficulties to encounter, that their wis- 
dom has not sufficed to lead us to that desir- 
ed haven—‘perfect success.” 

Their advice has ry us from being 
dashed against many a breaker, they have 
given us light in many dark places, opened 
up new ideas, settled doubts, and added 
much to the accumulating fund of apico- 
logy. While a Huber has given us a bar 
hive, Langstroth the. frame hive, Italy a 
superior race of bees, America the honey 
extractor—with all our knowledge, experi- 
ence, experiments and useful appliances. 
the ery is still for greater “success.” Man 
is not satisfied, but still grasping, until like 
Alexander the Great. who after he had con- 
quered all nations, wept that there was no 
more to conquer. 

We have accomplished a great deal during 
the past twenty years, and our results have 
been very successful, compared with the 
other products of vegetation, it being 
governed !)y the atmosphere and climate, 
none of which are invariably successful. 
Our knowledge of bee-keeping is not yet 
perfect and we have much yet to learn, but 
to suppose that we are to reach a point of 
perfect success is not admissable, for the 
various conditions that a colony of bees is 
subject to does not admit of it. But that 
we may attain a greater success is the des- 
sideratum of our essay. 

Before wintering we must first prepare 
for it: certain conditions are requisite to 
enter upon that season of storms, snows, 
freezes, ete., which interests a Southern 
bee-keeper but little, bee moths are his 
storms, and the lack of honey his freezes. 
Then first we will consider 
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HIVES. 


They should be made of good material, 
well jointed and painted, so that there be 
no place for admission of air, moths, etc., 
except by the regular entrance for the bees, 
the Langstroth size of hive is the nearest to 
a standard for capacity, and is the most 
popular hive in use. They should be two 
stories, top and bottom close fitting. En- 
trance for hives full width for summer and 
one-fourth for winter. Hives should be 

rotected from the weather by a shed eight 
eet wide and closed up on the west, north 
and east so as to protect them from wind 
and rain. If there be good wind breakers on 
the sides named, and high enough to break 
all north and west winds, then the shed 
could be dispensed with. Weak colonies 
should be put in the cellar or the so-called 
bee house. I do not propose, nor aim in 
this essay,to advise the keeping of a number 
of colonies in various conditions, but to 
give directions for wintering good colonies 
—yet I will refer to wintering queens. « 

fn my own apiary, and in that of many 
others, where the colonies were properly 
prepared they came through the winter all 
right. There are so many variations in the 
conditions of colonies that it requires great 
eare to have all the different points noticed, 
for one out of twenty would ruin the colony 
if unobserved. 

PREPARATIONS 

should begin about twenty days before the 
usual time for frost. Examine the queen 
and see that she be prolific; she should have 
at least as many as three combs in which to 
deposit eggs, four will not injure them. If 
she have not room then take out combs of 
honey and give empty ones placed in the 
middle of the hive; should you not have 
empty combs then use the extractor on 
those that are least capped. Should the 
hive contain too many bees and they be 
hanging outside—then brush them off and 
unite them with a nucleus in the usual way 
of uniting colonies; close up the entrance 
and give plenty of ventilation, and on the 
evening of the fourth day open them. 

Should you leave too many bees in the 
hive at this time of the season, it will 
hinder brood rearing by crowding out the 
queen; then you have old bees to winter 
with. It is my experience that old bees can- 
not generate as much heat as young ones. 
then in the spring, soon after your bees 
begin to fly they die off, and your colony is 
40 reduced that brood rearing cannot be 
carried on sufficiently; the hive becomes so 
weak that it perishes during a cold spring 
night, and if it does not perish, then it is too 
weak to swarm or gather much honey; then 
much depends on the age of bees for win- 
tering. With these preliminaries you will 
begin the winter preparations. Notice the 
hive every ten days; see that it is progress- 
ing as it should. 

Buckwheat and golden-rod will now fur- 
nish honey for brood rearing and winter 
stores, and as soon as 

FROST OCCURS 

to cut off the honey supply, then make a 
thorough examination of all the colonies; 
see that they have a queen; clean out the 
hive; see that they have seven full (and cap- 
ed) combs of honey, or combs full at least. 
Where stocks are not strong unite them 
with others. Make openings through the 
combs so that the bees may pass through 








for honey in cold weather. Holes to be cut 
should be three inches from the top bar, 
equal distance apart and from each end. Cut 
two holes in each comb with a tin tube 
five-eighths in diameter, see that they still 
have two or three combs for brood. In ex- 
tracting at this time, do it about the middle 
of the day and return the combs after the 
bees quit flying; close one-half of the usual 
eftrance. If all have not seven frames 
of:honey, then feedthem; some hives may 
haye too much while others are_ short, 
equalize them, and should you still lack, 
then feed sugar syrup. 

Take of crushed sugar, two tbs.; water, 
one -tbh., boil, skim and set away to cool. 
Have empty combs ready, have a board 16x 
24 inches. Take a common 3 b. fruit can, 
perforate the bottom with holes, made with 
a 10d. nail, lay your board with four inches 
slant, lay on it your comb. Now have the 
syrup milk warm. add one teaspoonful of 
flavoring extract of lemon to each half gal- 
lon of syrup, stir gently. Now hold your 
tin can about a foot or more above the 
comb and with a tin cup pour syrup into 
this can, passing it around over the comb 
and as soon as full, turn the comb over; as 
soon as filled hang it up and let the syrup 
drain off before putting combs in the hives. 
In this way you save 20 per cent. of the 
syrup ever the old tin pan or any other way, 
for it is already in the comb and ready to be 
sealedup. Your bees are now to 

REMAIN QUIET 

until about the middle of Nov. or about the 
time that freezing begins: do not wait until 
the great frosts come. But what shall be 
done with colonies that are still weak ? 
Unite them. We often have queens in 
nuclei that we will need in early spring; 
these may be wintered out-of-doors, if they 
are not too weak. Make a hive with four 
apartments; have the two middle rooms 
with an entranee for one in front and the 
other in the rear, the two side ones with an 
entrance at each side. In this hive you 
may winter four queens if you have three 
pints or more of bees to each queen. Have 
the divisions made of wire-cloth, the en- 
trances one inch by three-eighths, each de- 
partment to hold three combs, two of honey 
and one of brood. Protect this hive by 
wrapping it up with old clothes during 
severe cold. A noted bee-keeper has adopt- 
ed this method after trying many times the 
house apiary and various other plans. 

If you have properly cared for your bees, 
they are at this time in a fine condition, 
such as plenty of young bees, plenty of 
sealed honey and a prolific queen—at the 
middle of November. 

Now procure some bagging or old, coarse 
coffee sacks; if near a cotton mil, then get 
the bagging which is cheaper. Also some 
oat chaff, cut oatstraw or fine leaves (chaff 
is the best), also some sticks half an inch 
square and the length the same as the width 
of the hive inside. With these preparations 
you will now finish your 

WINTERING. 

Open your two-story hives, take out all 
the combs and empty frames in the second 
stery. if there be any honey brood remove 
it, put on three sticks across the frames, 
equal distance apart and open each end. This 
is to give the bees a chance to pass over the 
combs. Now cut a piece of bagging }¢ inch 
larger than the inside of the hive; if it be 
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thick one thickness is sufficient, but if not, 
then two; put on the bagging, see that it 
fits well, so as not to let the chaff through; 
ut on the second story and fill two-thirds 
ull of chaff, and close the hive tight, ex- 
cept one-half of the usual entrance. Shade 
the entrance so that the sun’s rays will not 
enter the hive. The philosophy of this 
plan is this: the bagging lets the evapora- 
tion from the bees pass up through it into 
the chaff, which is a powerful absorbent of 
dampness. Some advocate straw mats, but 
they have their objections; the dampness is 
not absorbed but carried through the pores 
of the straw, and in ease of hard freezing 
they are stopped up; also in case of rain 
and sleet, if they be not covered by a shed; 
lastly, they are too expensive for a large 
apiary. 1 need not stop to explain the cause 
of dampness in the hive, for all know that 
aiter 0 lone freeze if you opena hive you 
will find a large quantity of frost adhering 
to the walls of the hive; and if bees are put 
ina house or cellar and the temperature 
goes below freezing point, they will show 
more frost or dampness than if in the open 
air. 

Five points need to be observed in a hive 
for wintering. A good, tight and dry hive; 
2nd, no drafts of air; 3rd,a good queen; 
4th, young bees and sealed honey. The 3rd 
and 4th are more necessary for spring. 
Some may say that that they can’t have the 
hive to contain young bees, another that he 
cannot have sealed honey. Well, I have 
directed you and if you.do not come through 
successfully, then do not blame this essay. 
Unite a sufficient number of your weak 
colonies to make one of the proper condi- 
tion. I would prefer to start into winter 
quarters with one good colony than four 
poor ones. If you must take them through, 
winter them the same as you would queen 
nuclei, or division hives for wintering 
queens. . 

Methinks I hear many asking, ‘‘How it is 
that there was such a fatality among the 
bees during the past four years?” That is 
easily answered:—the great success with 
bees in 1870 and 1871. About this time pat- 
ent hives and Italian queens had a swarm- 
ing trade; two new bee journals started: 
increasing was the order of the day, but in 
1872 and 1873 (the winter) a reverse of suc- 
cess came; but not yet daunted the novice 
increased his bees to infinity again, and the 
winter of 1873-4 showed a much greater fa- 
tality; so in 1874-5 the result was about the 
same as 1872-3. In 1875 the patent hive 
business declined terribly, Italians increas- 
ed, the people refused to be duped any 
longer by hive vendors; and in 1875 they did 
not want any increase, but honey, so as to 
pay for their hives and patent moth traps. 
And the consequence was less increase, 
stronger stocks, plenty of honey and little 
or no disease or loss; and the wintering of 
1875-6 was a reasonable success. Iam safe 
in saying that the greatest cause of the dis- 
asters for the past four years has been— 
over-increasing. 

After having prepared all your colonies 
properly, leave them undisturbed until 
severe freezing sets in, then wrap some old 
clothing around the hives in which you are 
wintering queens, and no others need it; 
then Jeave them until a big thaw in the 
spring; then leave the cover off during the 
day for the chaff to dry out. As soon as frost 
is over, take off the chaff and second story, 





the sacks and sticks, shake the bagging and 
put iton again. A fair warm day should be 
taken for examination of the bees. As soon 
as breeding begins, which is governed by 
locality in which the bees are situated. At 
Pittsburgh, Pa., it begins from the 1st to the 
i5th of April; in New England states last 
of April; and if the bees were properly pre- 
pared they will now be found in fine condi- 
tion and ready for 
SPRINGING. 

Commence breeding by stimulating the 
bees with uncapping a comlb or feeding 
sugar syrup; prepared and fed in the same 
manner as directed for fall feeding. You 
must ascertain how much your hive contains 
so as to know how to feed. Do not allow 
them to get short of rations, for if you do 
they will destroy their brood; the queen will 
cease depositing eggs, and | care not how 
much stimulating you do, you cannot start 
again for a fortnight: and just here let me 
say a great many stimulate their bees for a 
time until fruit bloom, then they think 
that will give plenty of honey, but it does 
not, then the bees he out the larve, the 
queen quits oviposition and it is two weeks 
before any honey comes in. and another 
week before breeding begins again. It 
isnow time that they should be able to 
swarm, while they are not yet starting a 
queen cell,and here is where you make 
your mistake and springing is a wreck. 

Breeding should commence six weeks be- 
fore the swarming season, and these six 
weeks will decide your success for summer. 
After breeding fairly begins do not allow 
your bees to be short of stores for one day, 
or just here is where work begins for a 
successful summer. Feed in a comb 
placed on the outside of the brood chamber. 
Ordinarily a hive should be fed once a week, 
and from 14 to 244 tbs. of syrup, as the de- 
mand may appear. We have a good ex- 
ample from England this year. Those that 
fed regularly sueceeded beyond all expecta- 
tion, and those that did not, lost their bees. 
The whole year depends more or less upon 
the springing. To know how much feeding 
should be done, feed sufficient to have at 
least a half of a comb full all the time. Bees 
should have water convenient to their hives. 
Artificial pollen should be given liberally. 
As soon as breeding begins, place pieces of 
comb in the flour for the bees to rest on 
while loading themselves. Some salt water 
convenient will draw many bees; continue 
the feeding until you are sure that the bees 
get plenty of honey; and at any time after 
this, should rain or cold weather occur to 
stop the flow, then feed again. After a good 
yield of honey begins, take out your queen 
nuclei and make full colonies or give them 
to queenless ones. This brings us to 

SWARMING TIME. 

There are three ways of increasing bees, 
natural swarming, artificial swarming and 
the nuclei. 

As to natural swarming we are never sure 
at what time swarms may appear, and very 
often do not swarm at all and cause disap- 
pointment to their owner, after many days 
of watching. A_ great many “lounge 


around the corners” and the hive becomes 
idle and if used for box honey, does little or 
no good ; but if extracted it will set them at 
work. Again, they swarm before they have 
queens near ready to hatch; it is ten or 
twelve days before she is fertilized and from 
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six to ten before she deposits eggs, making 
about eighteen days that the hive does no 
brood rearing equal to one generation of 
brood, and reducing the bees about thirty 
thousand,— equal to a common swarm. 
Again, the young queen may get lost on her 
bridal trip and cause another long delay to 
raise another, which they cannot do unless 
= yplied With eggs and brood. The swarm 
iable to go off; and last but not least they 
swarta too strongly and leave the mother 
shive very weak. In this state I have seen 
them swarm to death, and at the first swarm- 
ing too. The artificial mode is not so ob- 
jectionable as the natural swarming ; but 
lias endugh to discourage its use. I much 
prefer the nuclei mode of increase, which 
will give greater success than either of the 
other two, and I should not deem my spring- 
ing successful without it. The natural or 
artificial modes need no description as they 
lave been so often explained in the books 
and journals. 

First, as soon as your hives become strong 
and honey is gathered, take the queen 
out of the hive in which you wish to raise 
queens. If one hive is_ not sufficient, use 
another; after your cells are eight days 
old, then eut them all out and put them in 
a queen nursery to be hatched. If you have 
forty hives, then put nine cells into your 
nursery, (always keep one extra), or for 
twenty hives, put in five cells. Start 
new cells every week as long as you wish 
to increase, which can be done while the 


bees gather plenty of honey. As soon as 
your queens hatch, begin at one end of 


your apiary and take one frame of brood 
from each hive, as nearly capped over as you 
can getit, with adhering bees (be careful not 
to take the queen out), have ready an empty 
comb to replace the one you take out, and 
if an empty comb, then give them a frame. 
Continue in this manner until you have 
taken five frames of brood, then put them 
ina hive and place them where you wish 
them to remain; now get a queen from your 
nursery; put the queen in a cage and intro- 
duce her to the nuclei; let her remain for one 
day, then ‘let her out as quietly as you can. 
Continue this operation until you have gone 
through all your strong hives, and continue 
this operation every week as long as yeu 
wish to increase and the bees are getting 
jenty of honey. The hatched queen w ill 
Se laying eggs: in from six to ten days the 
brood will be hiate hing, and by this time you 
will have a good swarm. The parent hives 
are not perceptibly weakened; your nuclei 
has its hive half full of comb, and in a week 
or more will be full. You have lost no time 
in the old hive by the absence of a queen; 
the loss of brood is not missed, the yield of 
honey is not lessened, and it gives the comb 
builders a chance, and your nuclei at the end 
of two weeks is in just as good a condition 
as by any natural or artifici ial SW arming. 
But springing is now over. I have shown 
you a suceessful path through winter and 
spring, and have led you into summer, now 


while you are looking over your fine lot of 
honey and rejoicing over your success, | 


will, with one explanation to follow, step out 
and wait until you feel like offering a 
greater prize for summering and falling. 

* EXPLANATION. 

It is presumed that a large majority of bee- 
keepers have a full knowledge from books 
and journals, experience, ete., so that it 
would be in vain for me to take up their 


time in telling them, in this essay, how to 
start cells, rear queens, introduce them, also 
how to increase them duriny fall (that is the 
number of bees in a hive), how to tell a 
queenless hive, moths in a hive, amount of 
honey and a thousand and one things, ne- 
cessary in the management of bees that are 
not at all called for in this essay. 
Louisiana, Sept. 30th, 1876. 
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Wintering Bees. 





AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
OCT. 26, 1876. 


My plan of wintering and springing bees 
is to put two swarms into one hive. Have 
two or more swarms near together, and in 
this latitude about the first of October ar- 
range them for wintering. Make an out- 
side case large enough to pack with chaff 
between. I use a frame 10x14 in. long, 
and make the outer case 3 feet long by 20 in. 
wide and 22 in. high. Then I get out two 
boards 13 in. wide and as long as the case, 
and place them on the bottom board and the 
right distance apart for the frames to hang 
in. The next thing in order is to prepare 
three division boards—one to be used in the 
middle between the two swarms composed 
in part of wire-cloth, so as to give each 
swarm the heat of the other. The others 
are to besplaced outside of the bees so as to 
admit a good quantity of chatf at each end. 
Make the entrances in the side of the hive 
according to the position of the bees before 
they are transferred. Also make a bridge 
like this — and place on the bottom-board 
for the bees to pass out under. After the 
bees are in, pack with chaff all around and 
on top, with quilts over the bees and two or 
three small sticks over the frames. 

It ts generally admitted that strong stocks 
winter the best, and this arrangement 
secures all the advantages of strong stocks 
and some that do not exist in single stocks; 
as for instance, if one queen is Jost it is 
very easy to unite the bees. They will breed 
fasterin the spring than if separate. In 
using the extractor 1 separate them when 
they crowd their quarters the next season 
and remove the chaff at the ends and 
division-boards when necessary, and allow 
the packing to remain at the sides continu- 
ally Wo. H. 8. Grout. 

Poland Cente 7 ® $ 
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Introducing Queens. 


Mr. Epiror:—We notice in the Septem- 
ber number of the JouRNAL that Mr. Da- 
dant criticises quite severely the method 
for introducing queens, which you publish- 
ed from our cireular, in the July number. 
We are not offended at this, as criticism and 
discussion elicit truth. The method that 
you, Mr. Editor, abstracted from our cir- 
cular was published for the benefit of our 
customers and ourselves, and of course, was 
and still is the best method that we know 
of. In fact we do not hesitate to say that if 
properly done (and the conditions are 
simple), not more than one out of two hun- 
dred queens will be lost. 

We do not claim to be the inventors of the 
method, as Mr. Quinby recommended it 
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years ago. We acknowledge that this 
method cannot always be used, as the per- 
son who wishes to introduce a queen can- 
not always know when she is to arrive. 
Whenever it is possible, we notify our 
customers 5 or 7 days in advance of sending 
queens, so that they can have their stocks 
ready. Not a few also, order queens sent 
at a certain time, when the colonies will be 
iu readiness. All good things have their 
bad points, and this matter of time is the 
only drawback to the method of any ac- 
eount. The fact that the stock is queenless 
so long, amounts to very little, as more 
vacant place is at hand and a prolific queen 
quickly occupies all the space. 

We believe that failure with this method 
generally occurs from leaving the stock too 
Jong. If not attended to until the tenth 
day,a young queen is often hatched, and 
she is difficult to find. If she remains, the 
queen to be introduced is imperiled. We 
notice that failures with any and all the 
methods, do not occur frequently with 


energetic bee-keepers who know their 
trade. This forces us to believe that most 


of the failures are due to inattention and 
inexperience. After a stock has been 
queenless seven days, it is a very easy mat- 
ter to find all the queen cells, as they have 
attained a good size. Commencing at one 
side, lift out or slide back the frames until 
you come to brood, pick up the frame and 
grasping it firmly, give a strong, sudden 
jerk downwards. This dislodges most of 
the bees, and the cells are in plain sight. 
With a pointed instrument pick off all the 
eells. Proceed in this manner through the 
brood nest, place all back, close the hive, 
roll the queen in honey, drop her in through 
ahole on top, and if you have done your 
work thoroughly, you need not fear as to 
results. 

Mr. Dadant admits that two queens do 
sometimes exist in a colony, and the one 
remaining kills the one to be introduced. 
The seven-day method effectually prevents 
this loss. 

After the September number of the Jour- 
NAL was issued, several of our customers 
tried Mr. Dadant’s plan, and three that we 
know of, reported failures while one report- 
ed success. 

The method of carrying queens for 36 to 
48 hours has with us, and with many of our 
customers, failed to give good satisfaction. 
When a strong queen is taken directly from 
a nucleus or stock and put into a cage, the 
stock just made queenless recognizes her 
royalty and generally feeds and cares for 
her, but as she is caged they generally start 
queen cells. If the bees are fickle, as hy- 
brids and blacks often are, the queen is in 
peril when released, unless these rudiments 
of queen cells are removed. But with 
queens long confined in cages, when sub- 
jected to rough treatment in the mails, the 
ease is quite different. To such this caging 
is most pernicious. We would much rather 
keep such a queen in acage supplied with 
food in our vest pocket, than ina stock of 
bees, unless food is supplied to her in the 
hive that the bees cannot get. Even then 
they seem to prosper better out of the hive, 
if kept comfortably warm. 

We consider the reasons to be these:— 
The bees know that this queen is strange. 
She is in a cage and can do them no good. 
They have plenty of material from which to 
make a queen. Considering all these points 


they conclude to let the queen alone, and 
many times these queens are starved to 
death, unnoticed by the bees while they 
are constructing cells. If perchance the 
queen is alive, the queen cells must be care- 
tully taken off to insure her safety when 
released, and even then the bees may see 
fit to start others, sometimes killing the 
queen at once, at others they keep her fora 
considerable time, sometimes until the 
queen cells hatch. During all this time she 
is kept from laying, sometimes so badly 
abused that she looses her fertality. 

We do not overdraw the case, as we know 
just such a case this summer with a neigh- 
bor, and have known them before. We do 
not say that success cannot attend this 
method. We have often succeeded with it. 
But it is attended with much uncertainty as 
we are at they mercy of the bee’s whims. 
When a cage is used, it should have a tin 
band nearly two inches wide at the top. 
Through this put two small holes 4 ineh 
from the top. Put in the queen, insert a 
sponge well filled with honey, stick a large 
ae through the sponge and through the 
1oles, and hang the cage in the hive. The 
honey-board or quilt keeps the bees from 
the top and the queen is secured plenty of 
food. 

When queens are received on short notice 
we proceed as follows, and succeed well, 
Go toa stock in normal condition, remove 
the queen, let the stock remain until eve- 
ning (it is best to remove the queen early in 
the day), then take out the combs, forcing 
the bees to fill themselves pretty well with 
honey, by the use of smoke. Have some 
sweetened water, scented with anise or 
peppermint, in a small sprinkling pot hay- 
ing a fine spray. Spread this evenly over 
the bees and combs, taking care not to get 
them too wet. This makes them peaceable 
and disguises the presence of the queen 
who can be allowed to run in, or better still, 
she can be rolled in a little honey and 
dropped among the bees when the hive is 
closed. If this is done in the evening, rob- 
bers can do little or no harm, as by morning 
the bees have everything in order. 

If honey is scarce or the stock weak, con- 
tract the entrance to give them the advan- 
tage of the situation. In three days look in, 
and if queen cells are started take them off. 
Examine again in seven days, to remove 
any queen cells that may be started and to 
see that all is right. We consider the last 
two methods good, when circumstances re- 
quire their use. But with them the bees 
have the power to do as they like. With 
the seven-day plan they have no alternative 
but to accept our terms. We hope to hear 
from others upon this subject. 

J. H. NELLIs. 

Canajoharie, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1876. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Notes by the Way. 


We are quite ashamed of our treatment of 
you, dear old BEE JOURNAL, even though 
it has been altogether unavoidable. We do 
not know, really, how many promises we 
have made to write for your entertaining 
columns, but we do know that many of 
them remain unfulfilled. But the busy 





| season is nearly over, and with the advent 
| of the winter months, we shall endeavor to 
| make all of our promises good, if scribbling 
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will do it. 
and pen a newspaper article when one has 
his Read and hands full of business; if 
somebody thinks it is, why just let them 
try their hand at it. 

The honey season is over for ’76, and we 
may safely say that the centennial — has 
been a failure with us, so far as honey is 
concerned. The spring was cold, back- 
ward and wet, which wasn’t at all condu- 
cive to strengthening up our decimated 
stocks very early in the season. The “June 
roses” (or something else) brought warmer 
weather, and rain, rain, rain. For more 
than two weeks it rained almost incessant- 
ly, which of course delayed the advent of 
the basswood bloom. Finally it cleared up 
and then came a period of intense heat. 
Day after day the mercury wandered among 
the nineties, and when the linden blossoms 
came it was only to make a call, and a brief 
one too. It usually yields honey about 
twenty days, but this season could only af- 
ford us ten. Even during this brief period 
the flow of nectar was very moderate. 

The scorching heat still continued,though 
the bees obtained a little honey from some 
early sown buckwheat, enough to prevent 
robbing and to stimulate — rearing. 

The fall harvest commenced about the 
10th of August and continued for some 15 
days; bone-set, fireweed, and buckwheat be- 
ing the chiet sources of supply. The yield 
of honey was only moderate, not so good as 
in former seasons. August is usually the 
best honey month of the whole season with 
us; and even this season we would have 
obtained a fair amount of surplus, had it 
not been for an unfortunate investment 
in the comb foundations, about which 
we may have something to tell the Jour- 
NAL one of these days. The season has 
been quite poor throughout our entire State, 
but we learn from our Llinois correspon- 
dents that it has been an unusually good 
one in the “Sucker State,” and right glad 
are we to hear it. Weare pleased to learn 
of the success of our brother apiarists 
everywhere. We know from experience 
and observation in this particular field of 
rural industry, that a man fairly earns all 
that he obtains, and in too many cases much 
more than that amount. 

We started out with the full intention, 
Mr. Editor, of giving you our experience 
with the house apiary, but as it is getting 
late and we are getting sleepy, will defer it 
until next month, when we will tell what 
we know about that particular item, which 
goes to make up the sum total of modern 
a When we take a retrospective 
glance over these past twelve years, we are 
led to exclaim with that good old lady, Mrs. 
Partington, “ bless my stars, how our 
American people do take to new-fangled 
fixins.” We wonder if her son lke wasn’t 
a bee-keeper? Good night. 

HERBERT A. BURCH. 

South Haven, Mich., Oct. 19, 1876. 
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For the American Bee Journai, 
A Chip from Sweet Home. 


In August my wife and the “old block” 
from which the chips fly, gave Dr. Derr— 
living 13 miles distant, near Keithsburg—a 
fraternal call. The Doctor’s apiary num- 
bers nearly 100 hives. He runs them for | 
profit; movable frames (Langstroth), slinger 





l 
It’s no easy task to sit down | 


and black bees. He had 100 6-tb. boxes 
piled in his kitchen, also a quantity of 
slung honey. A number of his hives are 
close by his honey. We were surprised to 
see “nary a bee” prying into those boxes; 
the doors and windows being open. 

My house is 10 rods distant from the 
apiary, and a little honey on the table 
covered will attract our Italians,-so that we 
have to close the door. His blacks and my 
Italians were neither gathering any honey. 
Italians will find honey or + sweets in 
more secret or distant places than blacks; 
this fact we have noticed several times. 
The Doctor lacked shade; for a few he had 
tried some corn hills, which he said gave 
him all the shade he wanted. He has 
adopted the slates, as well as some other 
neighbors. Bee-keepers try the slates! they 
cost but one cent each, and report. 

). D. PALMER. 

Eliza, Ill., Oct. 16, 1876. 


+ + + 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Southwestern B. K. Association. 


Persuant to a call issued at the prelimin- 
ary meeting here on Aug. 17th, a number of 
bee-keepers met and effected a permanent 
organization by electing the Rev. Dr. 
Marshall, of Marshall, Texas, president; 
Wm. L. Gordon, of Shreveport, secretary; 
and J. M. Bowles, of Shreveport, treasurer. 

On motion, resolved, that the name of 
this association shall be called **The South- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association.” 

On motion, resolved, that the chair ap- 
pointa committee to draft a constitution 
and by-laws, and report the same at our 
next meeting. The following gentlemen 
were appointed: Wm. L. Gorden, J. M. 
Bowles, Col. L. L. Tompkins, and W. D. 
Wylie. 

On motion, resolved, that the reading of 
essays, etc., asked at the preliminary meet- 
ing to be read to-day, be deferred until our 
next meeting. 

On motion, resolved, that any person 
wishing to become members can do so by 
enrolling their names. The _ following 
names were enrolled: Rev. Dr. W. K. 
Marshall, and J. E. Jones, of Marshall, 
Tex.;: Geo. W. Stoner, Wm. L. Gorden, J. 
M. Foster, Dr. J. F. Davis, J. M. Bowles, 
W. E. Paxton, Rainey Carter, and W. D. 
Wylie, of Shreveport, La.; Capt. O. L. Dur- 
ham, Keachi, La.; W. C. Hill, of Jefferson, 
Tex.; G. W. Jefferson, Kingston, La.; and 
John R. Williams. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned 
to meet in Shreveport on the second Wed- 
nesday in March, 1877, at 10:30 A. M. 

Wa. L. GORDEN, Secy. 
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For the American Bee Journal 
How to Increase the List. 


I notice that several persons have offered 
to give premiums to the one who sends the 
largest number of subscribers to the Jour- 
NAL before Jan. 1, 1876. All this is good 
and just right, but it strikes me that we can 
increase the number of subscribers in 
another way. My plan is this: Let each 
subseriber and reader of the JOURNAL 
make up his mind to send one new name at 
least. Now let us go to work and do this 
before the Ist of January, so that when the 
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new year comes the list of subscribers will 
be just twice as long as it now is. I intend 
to tind one new name, and if I can’t find a 
man who will subscribe I will make some a 
New Year’s present by sending them the 
JOURNAL for one year. I have no doubt 
that we can find (each reader I mean) sever- 
al new subscribers if we go to work in 
earnest. [I hope no one will read this and 
not think of it again. Let us make THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL the best in the 
world. 

When a stranger writes me concerning 
bees I always urge him to subscribe to the 
A. B. J., unless he is already a reader, and 
I don’t forget to give him its address. 

We met Bro. Newman at the Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia, but could not get a 
chance to talk with him about the above 
way of increasing the circulation of our 
favorite JOURNAL. If afew queens, a good 
bee hive or a good honey extractor will add 
many names to the list we would be glad to 
furnish them, but let us in every way in- 
crease the number of readers. If friend 
Newman will give the name of the person 
who sends the largest number of subscribers 
I will try and coax him to accept of a pres- 
ent of some kind if anything I sell will be 
acceptable to him. H. ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass., Oct. 31, 1876. 


[Certainly, friend Alley, we will publish 
the names, and thank you for the liberal of- 
fer and suggestions. We hope every sub- 
scriber will act upon friend Alley’s sugges- 
tion.—Ep.}] 

__ ~~ + <m -- @ 


For the American Bee Journal 
Comb Foundation. 


Mr. Epitor:—Through the A. B. J. you 
wish to get the experience of those who 
have tested comb foundation. I have used 
a large amount of it this season, and have 
not read or heard anything that gives jus- 
tice to its great worth to the bee-keeper. I 
am astonished that those who say they have 
tried it and understand the bee business 
should say that it is cheaper to let the bees 
build it than to buy it. Perhaps they can 
drone comb, but not worker; and perhaps 
they cannot. But we shall see. 

Now all bee-men know that bees build 
comb quickest when honey is plenty and 
bees strong, and at this time they naturally 
want to build drone comb, and some bees 
almost refuse to build worker comb at that 
season. With the foundation you have a 
beautiful straight card of all worker comb, 
every time; aud this is just what we all 
want. 

I hada swarm in July that would draw 
out a card, 12x12, every 24 hours and fill it 
with CRgs. This L kept up for 8 days, mak- 
ing 8 full cards out of one pound of founda- 
tion; that being worth $1.00 per tb. in large 
quantities, make the cards cost 1244 cents 
each. I might just state here that there is 
material enough in the foundation to draw 
the cells out full length, without any addi- 
tional wax; this I have tested by weighing 
it as soon as finished, by removing what lit- 
tle honey might be stored it. 

Now supposing it takes 25 tbs. of honey to 
make this one pound of comb, which I be- 
lieve is what has always been estimated by 
scientific men, this at 20c. per tb. would be 





$5.00, which is $4.00 in favor of every pound 
of foundation, besides the amount of labor 
saved for our bees. I would like to see a 
swarm that would build a comb 12x12 per 
day for 8 days, and get 4 out of 8 worker 
combs, in a hive not exceeding 14 frames of 
the above size; allowing they did build the 
8 combs in 8 days which I think will never 
be in our short days. 

The best way I have tried to put it in the 
frame, is to cut the piece the full size of the 
frame, less 4 inch at the bottom and 4g in. 
from the sides of the lower half; and the 
upper half if waxed on the top and down 
half way will hold it firm, and you will al- 
ways have straight and beautiful comb. 
This waxing is best done by having a board 
fit the inside of the frame and lay the foun- 
dation on it while running the wax around, 
J have done as many as three in a minute 
in this way. W. G. WALTON. 

Hamilton, Ont. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
The Bee-Wolf. 


I read in your valuable BEE JOURNAL on 
page 257 (October, 1876), a very interestin 
article headed *“ Bee Killers.””. Thou 
these enemies of bees,described by Mr.C.Y. 
Riley, are not to be found in Germany, we 
have a somewhat similar bee killer who did 
much damage to our bees last summer. It 
is popularly known as the bee-wolf. This 
insect resembles somewhat the common 
wasp. only it is slender. 

The bee-wolf is of the wasp species and 
lives alone—single. The female digs a fun- 
nel 12 inches deep in a sunny and sandy 
place; then it catches a bee, kills it with its 
weapon and carries the dead body into its 
funnel, where it lays an egg on its prey. 
This egg will hatch very soon and the larva 
will feed upon the dead bee. 

The bee-wolf catches the bees in the air 
or on the entrance of the hive. It preys al- 





most exclusively upon the honey bee. 
Never before have German  bee-keepers 


seen such swarms of these bee killers as 
during the past summer. There was no 
remedy to prevent the damage of this cruel 
insect. The hives were depopulated; in 
consequence, our honey harvest was much 
smaller than the year before. 
). J. H. GRAVENHORST. 
Brunswick, Germany, Oct, 25, 1876. 


A TOWN LOT FOR NOTHING. 


We would call the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of tive Ohio, Kentucky 
and Texas Land Company, and to their very 
liberal offer. The Company is only carrying 
on, on a large scale, What is done every day 
in our large cities- selling alternate lots to 
induce settlers and increase the value of the 
remaining lots—with this difference: that 
this Company GIVES AWAY their alternate 
lots. Mineral City is a growing town, and 
will undoubtedly become a large city, when 
the lots that are now given away will be very 
valuable. The offer is bona pde, and only 
open for thirty days, as the demand will ex- 
ceed the supply, and the Company will not 
dispose of all their lots tree. The Company is 
composed of reliable gentlemen, and our 
readers can be assured that they will, by com- 
plying with their instructions, receive, by re- 
turn mail, a warranty deed to a town lot, 
which can be held for further use, or sod, oF 
settled upon, as the owner may please. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Heeial, 





Single subscriber, one year................... $2. 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 9.00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


SPACE. | 1 Mo./2 Mos/3 Mos|6 Mosj 1 Year. 








1 Inch... ....| $2 00$ 3 00 $4 00187 O'S 12 00 
1% Inch........ 3 00; 450! 6 00) 1000; 18 00 
2 Inches 350} 600) 8 00) 13 00} 2300 
$ Inches..... 5 00'; 8 50 11530 18 00 33 00 
4 Inches 6 50) 10 50 14 00; 23.00) 40 00 
5 Inches 9 00, 14 50 18 00! 33 00 60 00 
1 Column | 11 00) 18 00! 21 50 rH 2 00} 80 00 
ST Page ....0-. | 16 00 = 00, 40 00; 60 00, 115 00 
1 Page 20 | 00; 5 00) 5) 00) 90.00) 150 00 


Leas than one inc h. 20 cents per tine. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of reguiar Advertising, payahle quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
jess than three months, payable monthly. Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address ull communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
184 Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Special Notices. 


We will sell single copies for 20 cents 
each. 

Specimen copies and canvassing docu- 
meuts, sent free, upon application. 


Additions to clubs once formed may be 
made at any time, at club rates, without 
regard to the number sent. 


No special authority is needed for a 
person to form clubs. All that is neces- 
sary is to secure the names and remit the 
Moucy. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

Remit, for safety to all, by post office 
Money order, registered letters, bank draft, 
made payable to Thomas G. Newman, so 
that if the remittance be lost, it can be 
recovered. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

Please write names and post-office ad- 
dress very plain. Very often men forget 
to give their post-office, and quiie often a 
Man dates his letter from the plice where 
he lives, when the paper is to be seut to 
some other office. 
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Our Premiums for Clubs. 


A. G. Hill has sent us one of his Gas Pipe 
Extractors to be presented to the person 
sending in the largest ctub of new subscrib- 
ers to THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL be- 
fore January 31, 1877. The Extractor is 
light and extremely simple. We will pay 
the express charges, so that it shall be 
“without charge”’ to the recipient. 

D. A. Pike will present one of his beauti- 
ful Albino Queens—whose progeny will be 
one-half Italians and one-half Albinos—to 
the getter up of the second largest club of 
subscribers. The Albino will be sent, post- 
paid, May 1, 1877. 

We will add the following: 

For the third largest list, we will send a 
tested Italian queen in May, 1877 


For the fourth largest list, we will send 
500 young tulip trees (4 to8 inches high) in 
April or May, 1877. 


For the fifth largest list, we will give a 
copy of THE AMERICAN BEE JOLRNAL for 
1877, post-paid. 

For the sixth largest 
post-paid, a copy of Vol. 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, 


list we will send, 
I. of THE AMERI- 
bound. 

See our club rates on page 315 of this is- 
sue. Names and money can be sent in as 
received, mentioning that you wish to com- 
pete for the prizes, and we will open an ac- 
count accordingly. Work should be com- 
menced at once. 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice w white comb honey, 1I&@ 
2c. Extracted, choice white, 8@18c. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations by C. F. Muth, 
Comb honey, in small boxes, 15@30c. Extract- 
ed, lth. jars. in shipping order, per doz., $3.25; 
per gross, $36.00. 21. jars, per doz., $6.25; per 
gross, $70.00. 


ST. LOUIS. — Quotations by W. Smith. 
Comb, 20@25¢. Extracted, 10@12\e. ya men 
7@9e. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—Quotations by Barnum 
Bros. & Co. Choice comb honey in small sec- 
tion boxes, 18@2U0c.; extracted in 50and 100 b. 
cans,12@15c; 1 th jars $8 per doz.; $35 per gross. 
Mason quarts, with comb, $8.50 per doz. ; 395.00 
per gross, 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations by Stearns 
& oe White. in boxes and frames, 10@15c. 
Light, 7@9c. Dark, 5@7c. Beeswax, 27% cts. 

We have no change to note in quotations 
of honey. Stock working off fairly. Bees- 
wax is dull at 25@27\ce. silver. 

Nov. 15, 1876. STEARNS & SMITH. 





We will present 100 tulip trees to any 
person sending one or more new sub- 
scribers for 1877. See Club Rates on 
page 315. The trees will be from 4 to 8 
inches high, and will be sent in Novem- 
ber or May, as desired. Those desiring 
these trees must mention them when 


| sending in subscriptions. 
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(GS We have received a nice stereoscopic 
view of the apiary of friend Will M. Kel- 
logg, Oneida, Ll., for which he will please 
accept our thanks. 

ee i 

(s"C. F. Muth reports honey trade lively 
but at prices slightly reduced from last 
year’s cmt 

>>> <P + 

GREGORY'S SEED CATALOGUE.—Our readers 
will find the catalogue of J. J. H. Gregory’s 
well known seed house advertisec in our col- 
umns. For freshness and reliability of the 
seed sent out and enterprise in introducing 
choice new vegetables to the public, Mr. 
Gregory is endorsed by the prominent agri- 
culturists of the United States; as recommen- 
dations fiom over forty States and territories 
to be found on the cover of his catalogue, 
amply attest. 

~> .- << -+ oe --= 

MICHIGAN BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The tenth annual session of the above as- 
sociation will be held in Kaiamazoo, Mich., 
on December 20 and 21, 1876. The establish- 
ed character of this association, so widely 
and favorably known among scientific api- 
culturists, renders an extended notice un- 
necessary. The public need no assurance 
from us that the coming session will be one 
of rare advantage to all who are interested 
in bees and honey. Herrspertr A. BurcH. 

South Haven, Mich. 


MOON'S “BEE WORLD” 


Published at Rome, Georgia, is the only pub- 
lication of the kindin the South. It is devot- 
ed exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE 
And should be in the hands of 
Keeper in the United States. Two dollars per 
year. Send forsample copy, Address 
A. F. MOON, Rome, Ga, 


THE BEE-KEEPERS' MAGAZINE 


An Itlustrated Monthly Journal 
of 32 octavo pages, 
de voted e xclusively 
to Bee- “Culture edit- 
ed by ALBERT J. 
> KIN G, pce 
contributions from 
experienced 3e e- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 

large space is 
devoted to begin- 
ners, giving useful information just when it 
is most needed, throughout the year. 

TERMS: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ 
Text Book, in German or English, and Maya- 
zine, one year, $1.70. 

A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents) contain- 
ing a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their 
natural colors, wlth prize essay of Mrs. Ellen 
S. Tupper: “Queen Rearing,” by M. Quinby, 
“Instruction for Beginners,” ete. Sent FREE 
with the MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months 
for 50 cents. 

AGENTS WANTED.—Cash commissions 
permanent employment. 

Address A. J. KING & CO.., 
61 Hudson 8t., 


every Bee- 






and 
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American Bee Ponnenal, 
CLUBBING LIST. 


We can supply THE AMERICAN BEE Jour- 
NAL and any of the periodicals enumerated 
below at the prices mentioned in the last 
column of figures. The first column of figures 
gives the regular price of both. The difference 
between the two columns is the amount saved 
by taking advantage of this Clubbing list. 





E nquirer 


Gleanings in Bee Culture..........$3.00 $2.3 
edt eo ad Magazine.. 3.50 2.% 
Bee Wor eer 4.00 3B 
The four Bee papers c of U.S. 6.50 5.0 
British Bee Journal. ; 5.00 = 3.80 
Appleton’s Journal. aes --- 5.00 4.0 
Arthur’s Home Magazine wa elas 4.0 
Atlantic Monthly ; - 6.00 5.8 
CO PRE ERE F - 5.00 4.00 
Alliance (Prof. Swing’s paper).. ouee 4.00 32% 
Amemenas Poultry Journal......... 3.25 2.3% 
American Agriculturist.......... . 3.60 8635 
Ballou’s Monthly ............ ye hee 8 
Boston Pilot . oo th .. 4.65 4 
Brainard’s Musical World.......... 3.50 3, 
Chicago Journal Fo Lise coin ales oot ae 3 
- Inter-Ocean oe OD Soe 
‘“* — Pomeroy’s Democrat...... 420 4 
- ae pe oo0cs Oe: 
- .. en - 400 3, 
™ Co Ee TET ee ee 3.50 + 3. 
Cincinnati Times. . 4.00 : 
Christian at Work 5.00 4, 
Christian Union, . asia . 5.20 4, 
Cultivator & Country Gentleman . a 4. 


Colman’s Rural World.. 
Detroit Free Press jeeps 

a I... ca vcndcccceces gene & 
Danbury News 


SSReReseressere Sore R sue 


Es 
S 
2 wm od 60 GOGO 


De morest Monthly Magazine a 9.10 , 
RE NE io enn as cevevocten 4.00 3. 
Frank Leslie’ 8 lllustrated ......... 6.00 5 
” Chimney Cormer 6.00 5 
a m Popular Monthly... 4.50 3 
NN 2 MN cae Shag edssauate 5.00 5,20 
Gleason’ s Home Circle ....... 4.50 3.8) 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........ ...... 5,00 4.50 
Harper’s Bazar ..... 6.00 6.3 
” Weekly ....... 6.00 6.25 
= OE Sa 6.00 5.% 
Household (Brattleboro, .* 3.10 862.80 
Horticulturist sosss O10): ee 
Journal of Chemistry............... 3.00 2.80 
Louisv ille Courier- -Journal. peebaenee 3.50 3.0 
fa Fee a 4.0 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet .. 3.30 ©6310 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker......... 4,65 4.15 
New York OS ea 4.00 3.40 
E we renee 3.50 3.00 
= Times 2 Peas 3.40 
z Tribune...... soesene. ooo Ql 
* er 3.65 3.3 
= ee 5.00 4.40" 
ls ee eee | 3.20 
National Live Stock Journal. 4,15 3,65 
Peoples’ Literary mee sees. 4.00 3.69 
Peterson’s Magazine.. as oes Gee 3.50 
Phrenological Journal. ...... Jones OO) 
Prairie Farmer.... ‘ 4.00 3.0 
Peters’ Household Melodies 4.00 3.0 
S Ptr Bs 5 onc. . .c ccs 4.00 3,60 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder ........ . 3.00 2.50 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat.......... 3.50 3,35 
~ ae pa... reccscocces SATEEN 
Scribner ie baal bel ate aches oe 6.00 5.9 
St. Nicholas RE ET ee 5.00 = 4,00 
Saturday Fvening Post......... ... 5.00 4.8 
Scientific American ................ 5.20 4.8 
Se eee 4.00 3.58 
Waverley Magazine.... 7.00 6.5 
Re Rarer 1.00 3.00 
Western Rural me Coe 4.00 38 
Whitney’s Musical Guest........--. | 3.10 2% 
Voice of Masonry..............6« 5.00 4.5 
Young Folks’ Monthly ............. 3.00 2.86 
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50 VISITING CARDS.—White Bristol and 
name neatly printed 18ec.; 25 for 12c.; 
"4% assorted cards (best for price ever offered) 
30@c. EUREKA CARD CO., Bethel, Conn, 
THE FRUIT RECORDER AND COTTAGE GARDENER 
will be seut FREE 3 months to 
all applicants. We do not ask 

















R- any one to subscribe for our 

ad Months paper until they know what 

st , ; they are to get. It speaks for 

a Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Deserip- FTCE, Witecla, Prics only $1 per year. 

ftions of thousands of the best Flowers and . Most liberal terms to club 

od EVegetables in the world, and the way to grow agents of any paper in this 
jhem—all for a Two CENT postage stamp. | country. Purdy’s Small Fruit. Instruc- 

% inted in German and English. tor is a work of 64 pp. that teils in simple 

> Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterly, 25cts. a year. language just how to grow fruits in abun- 

9,4 Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 cents, in | qdance for home use or market. Price 25 cts., 

paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1.00. postpaid. A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N.Y. 

&q Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. dec?m* 

5 

00 

% 

2 Eatered according to Act of Congress, in the vear 1876, by the National! Art Co., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 

‘ IMPORTANT NOTICE 

15 

35 bed 

10 The National Art Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, has made arrangements to supply 

5 every subscriber of this paper with the largest, most expensive, and best Premium 

1 ever before offered to the readers of any paper. It consists of a large, 24x34 inch 

5 Engraving—a perfect copy of Dubufe’s great painting of 

0 

A) 

15 oo 

A] 

i) The original painting was destroyed by fire, in Cincinnati, in June, 1876. At 

) the time of its destruction, it was insured for $50,000, and was valued at $100,000. 

0 The Engraving herewith offered costs, in any art store, $15 per copy, and no copy 

5 can be procured for a less amount, except through this Premium arrangement. _ 

r) = — to this grand Engraving, each subscriber is also entitled to receive 

r a splendi 

:| ff) FRENCH WALNUT & GILT FRAME! 

Mi 

iD cs 

65 Made of two-inch moulding, of the latest and handsomest Eastlake pattern. This 

J0 frame is made under a patent exclusively owned by the National Art Co.; and by 

J0 anew and beautiful device of adjustable corners, it can be taken apart and sent by 

# mail to any partof the country. The frame is adjustable, and can be made to fit 

mr any Pieters, Its largest dimensions are 24x34 inches—made to fit the splendid En- 

oS) graving of the PRODIGAL SON. 


The only expense imposed on_the subscribers is that they will pay the actual 
expenses of getting the Frame and Engraving to them. Each Frame is carefully 
put together before shipment, then taken apart, and with the Engraving sent by 
mil or express to the subscriber; all charges prepaid. The charges for wrapping, 
tubing, and postage or express, are 85 cts. for the Frame and 25 cts. for the Engrav- 
ing; when ordered together, they are sent in one package, and the packing and 
postal charges are only $1 for both. The subscriber can get one or both by remit- 
ting the proper postal charges to the National Art Co., 208 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 

The following certificates must, in all cases, be sent with the order, as their pos 
session by you shows the company that you are an actual patron and oy of 
this paper. In no case will either the Engraving or Frame be sent unless the 
Certificates accompany the order, except on receipt of the regular retail price, 
which is $15 for the Engraving and $1 forthe Frame. No such offer was ever before 
made to the patrons of any paper, and it is earnestly hoped that every subscriber 
will avail himself of this extraordinary opportunity. 


Cut out these Certificates, and Forward to the National Art Co. for Redemption. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVING CERTIFICATE. PREMIUM FRAME CERTIFICATE. 

On receipt of this Certificate, together with 25 On receipt of this Certificate, together with 85 
cents to pay cost of tubing, wrapping, packing, and J] cents to pay cost of tubing, packing. wrapping, and 
postage, we hereby agree to send a perfect Engrav- | postage, we hereby agree to send a perfect 

ng copy of i ¢ 5s rrea vai 24x 
inches ented BRENCH WALNUT AND GILT FRAME, 
Siz (34 i . for the Engraving of the Prodi- 
THE PRODICAL SON. mI Bon. | This Gervificate te good 


ate is good until April 1, 
This Certificate is good until April 1, 1877, after } 1877, after which 2 


% 
25 
0 
5 
a 
00 








s ts additional will be charged. 

hich 10 cents additional will be charged. Nocopy | No Frame will be sent without this Certificate 
t without tiis Certificate accompanies | accompanies the order, except on receipt of $4, the 

for }-ss than $15. the retail price. retail price, 

}) NATIONAL ART CO., Cincinnati, O. (Signed,) NATIONAL ART CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

















When both Engraving and Frame are ordered together, the necessary charges 
are only $1 for both. 
fy OTE TH ESE | NST RUCTIO N The above Certificates secure you a very valu- 
~ - « able Premium, and ought not to be risked in an 
ordinary letter. It is therefore advised that, in order to run no risk, in all cases, the letter containing 


the Certificates and charges be registered, or, at least, a P.O. Order be secured for the proper charges, 
made payable to the National Art Co. 
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Are vou Coing to Pain 


——__——.., FF 


THEN BLY RATE Bros 


and save one third the cost of painting, and yet a paint that} 
is much handsomer and will last twice as long as auy othe 

paint. Is prepared ready for use in while or any color de 

sired. 


Is on many thousand 


of the finest buildings of the 


country, many of which have been painted six years, and now look as wel. as when first painted. Thig 


CHEMICAL PAINT has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State Fairs of the Union. 


card of colors sent free. 


Adare 


Sam ple 


MILLER BROS, 109 Water St., Cleveland, 0., or, N. ¥. ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., N.Y, 


Junely 





British Bee Journal 


AND BEEKEEPERS’ ADVISER. 
HE only European Bee paper that requires no 
translation in America, and beyond 
the best iliustrated Bee Journal in the 
IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


a doubt 
world. 


AND CONDUCTED BY 
CHARLES NASH ABBOTT, 


Hanwell, W., london, England. Annual Sub- 

scription, Half-a-guinea. 

“The notion of a slinger in the January number 
it worth the whole years subscription,’ writes a 
subscriber. 

J\UBSCRIBERS in the United States or Canada, 
may send their subscriptions to THE AMER- 
cAN Bee Jouxnnat office. The “ British” and 
“American Bee Journals sent one year, postage 
paid on both, for $3.50. Febytf. 


A eplendid 3-column Illustrated Monthly Maga 
zine, devoted to the breeding and 
management of 


Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits and Pet Stock, 


IT HAS THE 


Largest Corps of Practical Breeders 


As editors and correspondents of any Journal of 
its class in America, and is the 
Finest Poultry Journal in the World! 
Subscription $1.25 per year, strictly in advance. 
Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 
g@ No attention paid to postal cards asking 
for specimen numbers. 


Published by WARD & DARRAH, 
184 Clark Street, 


Marchtf. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





HONEY! 


AND 


DMlaple Syrup. 


Cc. O. PERRINE, 
LAKE AND MARKET STS, jf 
CHICAGO. 


Hlighest Price Paid for 
BEESWAX. 
AARON BENEDICT, — 


Importer and Breeder of i 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past il years, and claim that I cap 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 
My Book, 128 pages, describing the habite and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for ® 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
breeding. 
For further particulars address 
AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Cov., Ohio. 


"IND READER, if you are in any way inter 
ested ir 


BEES OR ILONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly on & 
postal card, and address 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Ayre You Coing to Paint 
Then buy the N. Y. ENAMEL PAINT CO.’S 
CHEMICAL FAINT 


And Save One-Third the Cost of Painting. and geta 


as long as any other paint. 
of the finest buildings in the country, man 


Is prepared for use in white or any color desired. 


aint that is s2uch handsomer, and wit last (wie 
Is on many thousand 


of which have been painted six years, and now look 38 


well us when first painted. This Chemical Paint has taken First Premiums at twenty of the State 


Fairs of the Union. 


Sample Card of Colors sent Free 


Address 


N.Y, ENAMEL PAINT C00., 103 Chambers St,, N. Y., or MILLER BROS,, 109 Water St., Cleveland, 0. 


Junely 











